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Our Referendum on the World 
Court 
N THE month of January the American 
Peace Society circularized its members 
with a referendum on the question: “Should 
the United States of America Join the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice?” 
Accompanying the referendum was a re- 
port, setting forth certain arguments in 
favor and certain arguments against the 
ratification of the protocols, to the end 
that the United States may become a mem- 
ber of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. There was a statement by Profes- 
sor Philip C. Jessup favoring, and another 
by Senator C. C. Dill opposing American 
adherence. There was a list of references. 
There has been no little praise of the docu- 
ment. It was intended to help those inter- 
ested to think through with clarity and 
conviction. 

The arresting result of the referendum 
to date is the seeming lack of interest in the 
question. Only 13 per cent of the member- 
ship have thus far sent in their ballots. 

Unless a renewal of interest prompts the 
remaining members to send in their ballots 
forthwith, the Society may have to go to 
the expense and bother of unnecessary 
Can it be true that only 13% of 
American Peace Society members are inter- 
ested in this question? Certainly that ought 
not to be the case. 

The members of the American Peace 
Society who have failed thus, far to send in 
their ballots on this major question facing 
our Country are urged to do so at once. 


labors. 


Why We Do Not Recognize 
Russia 
LSEWHERE in these columns there 
is a story of unhappy conditions in 
Soviet Russia. There are unhappy condi- 
tions elsewhere in the world, our own coun- 
try not excepted. Conditions such as those 
depicted in Russia would not warrant us 
in our refusal to recognize the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. It is our cus- 
tom to recognize governments when they 
are in control of the administrative ma- 
chinery of the state, when there is no over- 
whelming resistance within to their rule, 
and when they are willing and able to ful- 
fill their international obligations. 

We appear to have refused recognition 
of Soviet Russia primarily because of her 
failure to assume responsibility for her in- 
ternational obligations. Under date of July 
25, 1923, Secretary Hughes, Secretary of 
State, set forth our policy in language that 
has not been rescinded. Mr. Hughes said: 


* * * while a foreign régime may have 
securely established itself through the exer- 
cise of control and the submission of the 
people to, or their acquiescence in, its exer- 
cise of authority, there still remain other 
questions to be considered. Recognition 
is an invitation to intercourse. It is accom- 
panied on the part of the new government 
by the clearly implied or express promise 
to fulfill the obligations of intercourse. 
These obligations include, among other 
things, the protection of the persons and 
property of the citizens of one country law- 
fully pursuing their business in the territory 
of the other and abstention from hostile 
propaganda by one country in the territory 
of the other. In the case of the existing 
régime in Russia, there has not only been 
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the tyrannical procedure to which you refer, 
and which has caused the question of the 
submission or acquiescence of the Russian 
people to remain an open one, but also a 
repudiation of the obligations inherent in 
international intercourse and a defiance of 
the principles upon which alone it can be 
conducted. : 

* * * 

The obligations of Russia to the taxpay- 
ers of the United States remain repudiated. 
The many American citizens who have suf- 
fered directly or indirectly by the confisca- 
tion of American property in Russia remain 
without the prospect of indemnification. 
* * * We would welcome convincing evi- 
dence of a desire of the Russian authorities 
to observe the fundamental conditions of 
international intercourse and the abandon- 
ment by them of the persistent attempts to 
subvert the institutions of democracy as 
maintained in this country and in others. 
* * * 
and again on December 18, 1923, when he 


announced to the Press that 


* * * The American Government, as the 
President said in his message to the Con- 
gress, is not proposing to barter away its 
principles. If the Soviet authorities are 
ready to restore the confiscated property 
of American citizens or make effective com- 
pensation, they can do so. If the Soviet 
authorities are ready to repeal their decree 
repudiating Russia’s obligations to this 
country and appropriately recognize them, 
they can do so. It requires no conference 
or negotiations to accomplish these results 
which can and should be achieved at Mos- 
cow as evidence of good faith. The Ameri- 
can Government has not incurred liabilities 
to Russia or repudiated obligations. Most 
serious is the continued propaganda to 
overthrow the institutions of this country. 
This Government can enter into no nego- 
tiations until these efforts directed from 
Moscow are abandoned. 

It will be seen from these statements by 
Secretary Hughes that this Government has 
considered that the present régime in Rus- 
sia is deficient in its observance of the fun- 
damental conditions of international inter- 
course in three respects, namely: 

(1) Its failure to accord to the persons 
and property of foreigners within its juris- 
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diction that degree of respect and protec- 
tion required by international law. 

(2) Its failure to respect the inter- 
national obligations of preceding govern- 
ments. 

(3) Its failure to respect the right of 
other nations to develop their institutions 
and to conduct their internal affairs with- 
out interference or control by other states. 

We are of the opinion that our attitude 
toward the Soviets, refusing political recog- 
nition, is justified by the facts. We are 
mindful, however, that the words “red” 
and “communist” are frequently used un- 
fairly and with little understanding of what 
the words really mean. It is easily possible 
for labels to become libels. In our conver- 
sations there is often a vast looseness of 
language. Out of half-baked ideas and 
misunderstood phrases there easily springs 
an unhappy amount of un-Christian ill-will. 
We build churches and cathedrals to me- 
morialize the eternal truth in Christian 
love, and in our daily living practice ill-will 
and hatred, quite forgetful of the spirit of 
courtesy, of fairness, of patience, of con- 
sideration to which we pay but lip service 
in our orisons. It is of importance that 
we try to understand, really understand 
what is going on in Russia, quite as socially 
minded people aim to understand the crimi- 
nal and the environment that has made 
him such. We cannot fight an evil without 
knowing what the evil is. We of America 
can afford to be fair, and to fight the sick- 
ness of blind bigotry. We, of all people, 
can be open-minded in our quest for truth, 
especially for the truth in the revolutions 
breaking out here and there across the 
world. We believe we have a great Society 
here in America. It is our privilege to 
prove it to the world by revealing to others 
the justice in our democracy, the social 
faiths that animate our people. What we 
may all afford to do is to pour consecration, 
devotion and righteousness into our task 
and into our talk. 
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A New York Post of the American 
Legion, at a recent dinner given to former 
enemy soldiers, either now American citi- 
zens or about to become such, struck a true 
American note when it declared: 


. our fallen comrades who threw to us the 
torch did not intend it to be a perpetual pillar of 
hate to be transmitted to children even to the third 
and fourth generations. . . . therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Lexington Post that we urge 
either new treaties or the revision of old treaties so 
that love and friendship may supplant envy and 
hate in the minds of generations in Europe yet un- 
born and insure that our children’s children may 
never be drawn into the horrors of another war. 


We may continue to refuse to recognize 
the political thing known as the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics; but if we lose 
the light of law, of justice, of faith and 
love, our nation would be bereft of its soul. 
If that happen, what else could possibly 
matter? In our condemnation of things 
communistic, we shall be effective in pro- 
portion as we are informed, judicial, firm 
and kind. 


‘Respectable Defensive 
Posture”’ 


HAT is the meaning today of Wash- 

ington’s advice that we shall have to 
take care “always to keep ourselves, by 
suitable establishments, on a respectable, 
defensive posture”? Most of us in America 
would agree that that is good advice. The 
difficulty comes when we try to translate 
it into Army and Navy. It has been our 
view that this country cannot wage a .war 
against a foreign power with our Navy 
alone. To attack any major power of the 
world would require the cooperation of our 
Army. Since the Army is small, we have 
believed, no foreign power could properly 
look upon us as a menace. 

Representative Ross Collins, of the War 
Policies Commission, points out, however, 
that our Army is not so small. True, there 
are in the Army now approximately 136,000 
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men; but, there are 190,000 in the National 
Guard; 110,000 to 115,000 men in the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps, fully that 
number in the organized reserves, and some 
40,000 in the Citizens Military Training. 
Mr. Collins is of the opinion that we have 
approximately 800,000 men ready at a 
moment’s notice for use in our Army, and 
that the cost of this organization is larger 
than the cost of any other military estab- 
lishment in the world. Is it true that our 
“defensive posture” is unreasonable? 

Whatever the answer to this inquiry, it 
is of prime importance that our country 
associate itself whole-heartedly with the 
World Conference on Armaments, to be 
held in Geneva, it is hoped, next February; 
for it is up to us to prove that our “defen- 
sive posture” is justified or make changes 
accordingly. There is no desire in America 
that this nation shall be in any sense a 
menace to the integrity of any other gov- 
ernment. 

Every thoughtful peaceworker hopes that 
the Arms Conference will ease the irrita- 
tions of the world. “Jn order to render pos- 
sible the initiation of a general limitation 
of the armaments of all nations, Germany 
undertakes strictly to observe the military, 
naval and air clauses which follow.” That 
is a very important section of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and of our treaty of peace with 
Germany. It is a contract of the nations, 
all the nations, ours included, to initiate 
a general limitation of the armaments of 
all nations. No contract is more sacred 
than that. Upon its fulfillment may hang 
the future of civilization. The Conference 
in Geneva will test both the sincerity and 
the ability of nations to live up to their 
agreements. 

It ought not to be impossible for men to 
profit by experience. It ought not to have 
been necessary for the United States to in- 
crease her military expenses by 86 per cent 
during the last 15 years, especially since 
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France has decreased her military expenses 
during the same period by 16 per cent, 
Italy 14 per cent, and Great Britain, 10 
per cent. 

Forty-million-dollar battleships, requir- 
ing an annual upkeep expense of $2,000,- 
000, are expensive things. Seven hundred 
forty-one million dollars a year, says Presi- 
dent Hoover, is our annual expense for 
armaments, more than any other single 
nation. The world’s bill for armies and 
navies every year is now about five billion 
dollars. A World Conference on Arma- 
ments is evidently needed. It is stated 
that the Geneva Conference will study how 
best to reduce armies, to reduce navies, 
to reduce military budgets, to abolish poison 
gas and disease germs from war, and to 
establish a permanent disarmament com- 
mission. To be of the service demanded 
everywhere by peoples, the studies must 
end in action. 

Our United States will send delegates to 
the Conference. That is as it should be. 
The problems facing the Conference are 
not merely technical and military in their 
nature, they are moral and political. The 
Conference should be controlled, therefore, 
by civilians, aided as may be necessary 
by technical advisers. 

There is no reason why armaments should 
be permitted to arouse fears and suspicions 
among nations. Men with intelligence 
enough to develop industries, create and 
run governments, fight wars on a colossal 
scale, are able, if they choose, to keep them- 
selves “by suitable establishments on a re- 
spectable defensive posture.” What con- 
stitutes suitable establishments, and what 
a respectable defensive posture, is an in- 
ternational problem. This problem can be 
solved by international understandings and 
agreements only. [t is for this reason that 
peace workers look forward with such in- 
terest to the coming Conference on Arma- 
ments at Geneva. 
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The New Order in Spain 


HE overthrow of the Spanish Mon- 
archy, on April 13, following the 
municipal elections of the day before, has 
ended in the establishment of a Republic 
with Niceto Alcala Zamora, as Provisional 
President, and a Cabinet of Republican and 
Socialist colleagues. The change was sud- 
den as it was complete. The Cabinet re- 
signed immediately. The King turned the 
Government over to the Republican junta 
and left the country at once. The Pro- 
visional Government of the Republic as- 
sumed power without any formal procedure 
and without opposition. To one acquainted 
merely with the unsuccessful attempt at 
revolution in December, the complete turn- 
over was a surprise. From this distance it 
appears that the event registered the popu- 
lar opposition to the tryannies of autocracy 
and to the economic and social ills that 
followed in its wake. It was a victory for 
democracy. Nine days later, the United 
States accorded recognition to the Pro- 
visional Government of the Republic Spain. 
It is impossible to forecast the outcome. 
During the last hundred years, four times 
have Spanish monarchs been forced to give 
up their thrones, only to return. Alfonso 
XIII has neither abdicated nor renounced 
his rights. He is waiting to learn the real 
expression of the collective opinon of his 
people. He has only suspended the exer- 
cise of his royal power. On May 5, true to 
autocratic form, he issued instructions to his 
followers at home, saying: ‘‘Monarchists, 
wishing to follow my instructions, will not 
put obstacles in the way of the Govern- 
ment, but will support it. I will not ap- 
prove of the people being excited against 
the Government. I want no military re- 
bellion, but desire all soldiers to give allegi- 
ance to the Republic. The Monarchy went 
by vote of the people and if it comes back 
it must come the same way.” 
That sounds like good morals and good 
politics, in spite of the autocratic “I’’; but 
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the opposition to kings and the faith in the 
processes of democracy seem to be stronger 
throughout Spain than ever heretofore. 

The problems facing the new Republic 
are serious enough. The Government has 
begun by declaring that it receives its 
powers from the will of the nation and that 
it feels it to be its duty to establish the 
standards of justice demanded by the peo- 
ple. It purposes to guarantee civil and re- 
ligious liberty, respect for private property, 
reforms in the army, clean-ups in the civil 
organizations. It purposes to improve the 
agrarian situation. It promises a consti- 
tutional convention in the near future for 
the determination of the ultimate form of 
government. This would seem to be the 
right way for a government to proceed, be- 
set as it is with the evils of unemployment, 
a fluctuating exchange, an antiquated sys- 
tem of land tenure, an inadequate electoral 
system, and a political organization com- 
posed of long-discredited “rotten boroughs.” 
The most serious thorn in the side of the 
new Government is the demand of the 
Basque provinces in the north and of the 
highly progressive Catalonians in the north- 
east for complete separation from Spain. 
Catalonia wishes to be an independent re- 
public with its capital at Barcelona. The 
outcome of all this is, of course, in the lap 
of Providence. It may end in a confedera- 
tion of Iberian States. 

This change in Spain is another notice 
to autocracies that the days of dictators 
are but few, and that the only abiding sanc- 
tions of government rest on the will of the 
people. 


M ARISTIDE BrIAND’s defeat for the 
e Presidency of France, on May 13, by 
M. Paul Doumer, long President of the 
French Senate, was probably a service to 
the peace forces of the world. As Presi- 
dent of France, he would have had to with- 
draw from many of his activities in the 
interest of world peace. There is no doubt 
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that M. Briand symbolizes, perhaps as no 
one else, the peace aspiration of the world. 
As Prime Minister, he can continue his 
labors for peace unabated. At a time 
when the peace forces of the world are 
marked by ineptitude and divergence, no 
man less courageous or less tenacious than 
M. Briand could occupy the position of 
leadership that he holds. 
EFORE us are two textbooks, one 
Gorton’s Elementary History of the 
United States, Book Four, published by 
Charles E. Merrill Company, the other 
Lessons in Democracy, by Molley and 
Cook, published by the MacMillan Com- 
pany, that should be withdrawn from cir- 
culation. The former was published in 
1920, and the latter in 1923. Their au- 
thors did not escape the war psychology of 
that period. In the Gorton book, there 
are sentences as follows: “The militarists 
of Germany saw their chance to plunge 
Europe into war and urged Austria to make 
almost impossible demands of Serbia, know- 
ing that Serbia would receive the aid of 
Russia.” “On the sea, as well as 
on land, the Germans were violating all 
the laws of humanity. Even hospi- 
tal boats and relief ships were destroyed.’ 
Chapter 23 of this book, attempting to tell 
“What the War Meant,” is a bitter char- 
acterization of the German Reichstag and 
of the German armies. It is a chapter ot 
inaccuracy and injustice. The Molley and 
Cook publication is little improvement on 
the other. It accuses Germany “of murder- 
ing men, women and children,” and of 
“sinking many American ships without 





warning.” 

Both of these publications are used in 
adult immigration classes. Their purpose 
is to teach the enduring values in our 
America. Their effect must necessarily 
be painful in the minds of intelligent for- 
eigners trying to become loyal citizens of 
our country. The books should be with- 
drawn from circulation. 
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rR. GALSWORTHY, the eminent English 
M author, has recently been touring the 
United States. 
sions of us with interest. 
made one distinct suggestion. 


We shall await his impres- 
Already he has 
Here it is: 


“There should be a day consecrated to 
the Kellogg, or Paris, Pact, a day to be 
observed in every country of the world. 
I venture to suggest to your President, who 
has the cause of peace at heart, that he 
should press this on the governments of the 
world. We need to be reminded annually 
that we have renounced war. 

“Nobody today can believe, as some 
did before 1914, that war is beneficial. Be- 
fore 1914 to believe in the need for peace 
was to be considered somewhat of a freak. 
In 1931, not to believe in the need for 
peace is to be the village idiot.” 


HE Wheat Conference in London, which 

convened May 19, was not the success 
that had been hoped. The Government 
of the United States accepted the invita- 
tion of the Canadian Government to this 
Conference of wheat-exporting nations for 
the purpose of finding a remedy for the 
evils of overproduction of wheat. The Con- 
ference was called pursuant to a resolution 
adopted in Rome, March 31, 1931, by the 
preparatory conference to the Second World 
Wheat Conference. This resolution empha- 
sized the importance of the orderly mar- 
keting of the export surpluses of wheat, 
pointing out that the low price of wheat on 
the world’s markets is a serious factor in 
the present economic depress:on, and that 
a conference was needed to formulate a 
plan, on an international basis, for the ex- 
portation of the 1931-32 crop. At the Con- 
ference there were delegates from Argen- 
tina, Australia, Canada, Hungary, Poland, 
Soviet Russia, and the United States. In 
spite of the Conference, it is feared, 
especially in France, that the approaching 
months will witness a free for all struggle 
for markets on the part of the great wheat- 
exporting nations of the world. The Ameri- 
can delegation refused to consider the pos- 
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sibility of export quotas. American wheat 
is not, of course, a menace to the world 
market. The Farm Board has given assur- 
ance that its surplus will be disposed of in 
an orderly manner, and the Board is mak- 
ing every effort to take the United States 
out of the wheat-exporting field. Since wheat 
for the world market cannot be grown at a 
profit in this country it is proboble that 
exports will steadily decline. Every effort 
here is to curtail acreage and raise the price 
of wheat to a point where its production 
will be profitable. 


O, WE are not disturbed by the skepti- 

cism over conferences. In his message 
to Congress, December 3, 1906, President 
Roosevelt, speaking of the Pan-American 
Conference, said, “Quite apart from the 
specific value of the conclusions reached 
by the conference, the example of the rep- 
resentatives of all the American nations en- 
gaging in harmonious and kindly considera- 
tion and discussion of subjects of common 
interest is itself of great and substantial 
value toward the promotion of reasonable 
and considerate treatment of all inter- 
national questions.”’ Self-interest will re- 
strain the United States from dumping its 
wheat abroad, quota or no quota. This 
wheat conference will lead to another. 
Indeed that is specifically provided for. As 
to the value of Conferences, we agree with 
Mr. Roosevelt. Imagine a world without 
Conferences! 


HE Academy of International Law at 

the Hague, which will begin its ninth 
year on Monday, July 6, and end on 
August 29, has taken its place as an out- 
standing contribution to international in- 
telligence. As heretofore, the next sessions 
will be divided into two terms of equal 
length. Students may attend either of the 
two terms, or both, with no danger of repe- 
tition. Lectures will be given, as a rule, 
two in the morning and two in the after- 
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noon; Wednesday afternoons, Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted. The total number 
of lessons on the program for this year is 
142, to be conducted by 23 instructors, 
coming from 14 different countries. The 
teaching, given in French, will deal pri- 
marily as heretofore with public inter- 
national law in its relations with peace. 
As in preceding years, no fees will be 
charged. Anyone desiring to attend should 
apply to the Secretary at the Hague, giv- 
ing his full name, nationality, occupation 
and address. Further information can be 
obtained from the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 2 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 


HE Ninth International Dairy Con- 

gress, upon the invitation of the Dan- 
ish Government, will meet in Copenhagen 
under the auspices of the International 
Dairy Federation, July 14 to 17. Follow- 
ing the Congress there will be study tours 
to the most important institutions of the 
dairy industry in Denmark. An official 
delegation from the United States, author- 
ized by Congress, will attend. There is no 
better place for the study of the world’s 
dairy industry than Denmark, for there 
they have developed the efficiency of the 
dairy cow, emphasized the value of dairy 
products to the diet of the human race, 
controlled animal diseases with the aid of 
sanitary science, practised pasteurization, 
applied mechanization to the industry, in- 
stalled cooperative marketing, all on a suc- 
cessful scale, and developed the dry milk 
industry. There could be no better land in 
which to study the problems of milk pro- 
duction, milk distribution and manufactur- 
ing, animal physiology in relation to milk 
production, veterinary medicine in refer- 
ence to dairy cows, the technique of dairy 
bacteriology, dairy chemical technique, and 
other related matters of importance to the 
industry, than Denmark. 
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CONFERENCE on the limitation of 

the manufacture of narcotic drugs as- 
sembled at Geneva, May 27. This Con- 
ference, held under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, is studying ways and 
means to limit the manufacture of narcotic 
drugs to the necessities for medical and 
scientific needs. There was a preliminary 
conference to study this problem in London 
last autumn. A further study was made 
by the Opium Advisory Committee of the 
League of Nations at its last meeting in 
January. The quantity of narcotic drugs 
manufactured in the United States is al- 
ready limited by law. The interest of this 
country in the conference relates to the 
illicit traffic due to smuggling. It is gen- 
erally realized that the time must come to 
prevent the manufacture of large surplus 
stocks of the derivatives of opium and the 
coca leaf, and it is generally agreed that 
this can be accomplished only by the co- 
operative action of governments. 


AKING travel easy and agreeable 

plays its part in the promotion of 
peace between nations. In France, the 
largest railway stations, notably the Gare de 
V’Est, have opened “welcome rooms” for 
the general public. In these rooms the 
soiled and weary traveler may have his 
bath, getting his shoes shined and his suit 
pressed at the same time. He can even 
dictate a business letter while having his 
hair cut, with the aid of a stenographer 
proficient in several languages. 


HARLES SUMNER, Senator from 

Massachusetts, Director of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society from 1837 to 1853, 
and Vice-President and adviser thereafter 
until his death on March 11, 1874, left a 
thousand dollars to Harvard College, in 
trust, the income to be devoted to annual 


prizes for the best dissertations on uni- 
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versal peace. The fund is now nearly ten 
thousand dollars. President Lowell in- 
forms us that the prize winners, according 
to the records, have been as follows: 


1887-88: M. C. Hobbs. 


1888-89: H. H. Darling—Great National 
Armaments in Peace. 


1889-90: L. McK. Garrison—The Irish in 
America. 

1891-92: R. L. O’Brien. 

1893-94: H. A. Davis—Arbitration as a 
Substitute for War. 

1896-97: W. H. Gorrill. 

1899-00: W. B. Munro—The Feasibility 
of an Universal Statehood. 

1901-02: I. Grossman—The Future Use- 
fulness of Arbitration. 

1904-05: H. C. Jones—Limitations and 
Possibilities of International 
Arbitration. 

1908-09: C. Benton—The American Re- 
publics in the International 
Peace Movement. 

1909-10: David Haar—Arbitration Con- 
ventions and Arbitral 
Clauses in International 
Treaties. And 

J. W. Finkle—How War May 
Be Superseded by Univer- 
sal Peace. 

1910-11: H. Hurwitz—The Judicial Set- 
tlement of International 
Disputes. 

1912-13: N. Gammons—Doctrine of the 
Responsibility of the State 
for Injuries to Foreigners. 

1913-14: P. B. Potter—The Evolution of 
Peace. 

1914-15: P. B. Potter—The State as an 
Ultimate Political Unit, and 
War. 

1915-16: P. B. Potter—The Development 
of the Rules of the Law of 
War, etc. 

1924-25: P. W. Williams—American Pol- 


icy of Intervention. 

1928-29: G. V. Allen—Effect of the 
League of Nations upon the 
Execution of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 
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OME of the views set forth by Mr. 
Melvin Traylor in his article appear- 
ing elsewhere in these columns, seem to 
have beeen corroborated 
Roosevelt of New York following his re- 
cent studies in France. The Governor 
found that the ability of France to resist 
the depression was due largely to the main- 
tenance of a proper balance between in- 
dustry and agriculture. The Governor was 
impressed by the utilization of non- 
productive land in France, especially for 
forestry. The “back-to-the-farm” trend in 
France has been of great economic advan- 
tage to the country. With Mr. Traylor, 
the Governor agrees that a similar move- 
ment in America might go a long way 
toward the solution of our depression. 
The Governor’s comments on France’s 


by Governor 


flourishing agriculture are substantiated by 
recent figures showing the growth in vol- 
ume of deposits with the Credit Agricole, 
French Farm Loan Bank. They show a 
steady annual increase as follows: 1921, 
$6,040,000; 1926, $29,920,000; 1927, 
$47,240,000; 1928, $71,400,000; and 1929, 
$93,640,000. The margin of deposits over 
advances has grown from $1,320,000 in 
1921 to $31,800,000 in 1929 and to 
$38,668,000 in 1930. 


HE British publicist Mr. H. Wickham 

Steed carries the theory of unemploy- 
ment insurance to rather exalted heights. 
He suggests that the new International 
Bank at Bale might organize a system of 
international insurance against the damage 
to world business when such damage re- 
sults from a stoppage of trade with a vio- 
lator of the Kellogg Pact. His plan is that 
the Bank should use a percentage of the 
reparation payments for such insurance 
premiums. He thinks that one of the rea- 
sons why the American Government is un- 
willing to say in advance what it will do 
to a violator of the Peace Pact is because 
the cotton growers and the wheat growers 
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of the United States might resent the dam- 
age to their interests if trade had suddenly 
to be stopped with a breaker of the Pact. 
The stoppage of trade with a breaker of 
the Covenant or a violater of the Peace 
Pact would, of course, mean heavy losses, 


~ 
uw 


and perhaps to many nations. They would 
be light in comparison with the losses of 
war, but they would still be heavy. The 
suggestion that the risks of covering these 
losses may be covered by insurance is not 
illogical even if it may seem fantastic. 








WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 








Forced Labor in Soviet Russia 


HE question of forced and convict labor 

in Soviet Russia has recently acquired 
great prominence in discussions regarding 
that vast territory in Europe and Asia which 
is ruled by the Communist régime. The 
existence of such labor is strongly denied by 
the Soviet Government. It is, however, as 
strongly asserted by foreign observers, and 
in recent months a great deal of light on the 
question has been shed by the evidence of 
persons escaping from the Soviet labor 
prison camps, by the testimony of occasional 
non-Russian eyewitnesses, and by the publi- 
cation of official Soviet laws and decrees 
dealing with the matter. We are giving be- 
low the summary of the evidence given by 
an escaped official of the Ogpu (the Soviet 
secret police); extracts from an uncensored 
article sent out of Russia by an American 
newspaperman, and portions of a survey of 
the Soviet labor legislation issued by the 
British Government. 


Evidence of Former Ogpu Official 


Early this year, a former high official of 
the Ogpu escaped to Finland, where he 
issued a lengthy signed statement, describ- 
ing conditions in the Soviet labor prison 
camps. According to this deposition, such 
camps in northern Russia are organized for 
special purposes under the official name of 
Severnye Lageria Osobova Naznachenya 
(abbreviated Slon), in cooperation between 
the Ogpu and the big timber trusts. Abroad 
these camps are generally known as the 
Solovetski camps. ‘There are eight district 
organizations, with local headquarters in the 
following places: On the Popoff Island, near 


the town of Kem; at the station Naiguba; 
Kantalahti and Biely, all on the Murman 
railway line; on the Solovetski Island in the 
White Sea; at Vichera. All these are in 
northern Russia. The eighth is near the 
town of Almatar, in Russian Turkestan. 

According to official records the numbér 
of prisoners on May 1, 1930, was 662,200, 
comprising 569,982 men, 73,285 women, and 
18,932 young people between the ages of 
{3 and 17, distributed over 873 groups of 
barracks. 


Sold by the Ogpu 


The Slon prisoners are employed in eight 
different kinds of labor. One category is 
doing forest work, another carries out logs 
floating in the rivers, a third is occupied in 
building strategical highroads near the Fin- 
nish frontier or constructing railway lines 
from Biely to the phosphate deposits at 
Hibinsk, from Kotlas to Soroka, and the 
Turkestan-Siberian line in Central Asia. 
The fourth group is carrying out loading and 
discharging work at the ports on the Mur- 
man coast and at Archangel and Kem, as 
well as at all the railway stations. This 
group is thus mainly engaged in handling 
the timber manufactured for export pur- 
poses. The fifth category is employed in 
draining and ditching work, the sixth in 
fishing, and the seventh in building enter- 
prises, including the extension of the Mur- 
man and Archangel ports and the construc- 
tion of a dry dock at Kem. The large eighth 
contingent comprises all those prisoners who 
have been sold by the Ogpu to the timber 
trusts, Karalljes and Severoljes, for work 
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in the sawmills. By the agreement made 
between the trusts and the Ogpu, the Ogpu 
has undertaken to provide the necessary 
amount of labor at a fixed rate. This is very 
small and, as the Ogpu has to feed and super- 
vise the prisoners, it is not surprising that in 
the circumstances the food rations are so 
utterly inadequate. 

During the winter of 1929-30 there were 
no fewer than 72,000 “casualties” in the 
camps. Many prisoners died from pure ex- 
haustion; others fell victims to diseases, 
such as typhoid fever and scurvy; the rest 
being shot or otherwise killed by the guards 
on the pretext that they had tried to escape 
or, more frequently, because they were in- 
efficient workers. 

Early last year Ogpu representatives from 
the various convict camps held a meeting at 
Kem to discuss the progress of forest opera- 
tions. The chairman was a certain Gleb 
Bokij, head of a special Ogpu department. 
One of the local Ogpu men rather anxiously 
inquired of the chairman: “Don’t you think 
we are running the risk of being held respon- 
sible in Moscow for the terrible mortality 
among the prisoners, who are actually being 
worked to death?” The chairman replied 
with a grin: “You know we only supply you 
with counter-revolutionaries and other 
enemies of the Soviet.” 


Filling the Gaps 


The high death rate among the Slon pris- 
oners makes it imperative for the authorities 
to have new prisoners in readiness to keep 
up the fixed rate of labor, and a special de- 
partment at the Ogpu headquarters is in 
charge of these duties. New prisoners are 
dispatched by train from various places in 
so-called echelons of 32 covered trucks, each 
containing about 50 people. There is usually 
one echelon a week, but in case of need Slon 
receives several trainloads on consecutive 
days. The newcomers are first collected on 
the Popoff Island near Kem, and afterwards 
distributed to the various camps. 

The medical attention obtainable in the 
Slon camps is very deficient. For the 
662,000 prisoners only four hospitals were 
available—namely, on the Solovetski Is- 
land, with 250 beds; on the Kond Island, 
with 80 beds; at Kantalahti, with 50 beds; 
and at Maiguba, with 65 beds. Every camp 
is supposed to have a medical attendant, but 
most of these medical attendants have had 
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no medical training. The lack of medicines 
is also appalling, the medicine chests even 
in big camps containing only a few grams of 
iodine and powder for headache and gastric 
trouble, and a few ragged shirts for band- 
ages. 

There are two kinds of guards to watch 
the Slon prisoners—the organized military 
“safety guard” and the “barrack warders.” 
The former consists of men who have been 
trained in the Ogpu service, but many of 
whom, for one reason or another, have be- 
come mentally deranged. The majority of 
the “barrack warders’” are criminal ele- 
ments, such as murderers and robbers, and it 
is from these people that the foremen are 
appointed to maintain discipline indoors, 
as well as to supervise the outdoor work. 

If a prisoner has accomplished the fixed 
day’s work he receives a normal ration of 
one kilogram [2 1-5 lb.] of black bread a 
day. If he fails to carry out his job his 
ration is at once reduced to 300 grams per 
day, which is not again increased until he 
has made good his deficit. The daily food 
ration includes a plate of soup, generally 
made of rotten fish. Meat, old horse flesh, 
is given only twice a week. 

Owing to the total lack of fats in the diet 
nearly all the prisoners acquire eye trouble, 
known as night blindness. It frequently 
happens, therefore, that prisoners have been 
shot down by the guards because they have 
not been able, owing to their affliction, to 
keep to the forest path in the dark. The 
guards afterwards report that the prisoners 
were killed because they tried to escape. 

Every prisoner engaged in forest work has 
to fell and strip 35 timber logs a day. He 
must start out for the job early in the morn- 
ing while it is still dark, and is given a box 
of matches in order to be able to find the 
trees marked down for felling. As a rule he 
has to walk a couple of miles to get to the 
place of work. Hard as it is to accomplish the 
ordinary day’s job, the prisoner has to per- 
form an additional task, entirely arbitrarily 
imposed upon him by the overzealous Ogpu 
officials—namely, the felling and barking of 
nine logs under the “Socialistic Efficiency 
Competition.” In compliance with the rules 
of this competition, the Ogpu staffs in the 
various camps undertake to increase the out- 
put of the official timber-felling program by 
an additional 25 per cent in order to show 
their patriotic fervor. This means that the 
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unfortunate prisoner is forced to oblige his 
taskmaster by discharging this extra duty, 
which is devoid of all sense in its cruelty. 
Only by exerting his strength to the utmost 
is the prisoner able to walk back to his bar- 
rack, and while standing in the queue wait- 
ing for his execrable soup a man often falls 
asleep with his head resting on the shoulder 
of the fellow in front of him. 


Forced **Colonists’’ 


According to the official reports, there 
were on May 1, 1930, no fewer than 14,875 
prisoners “without ciothes,’ which means 
that they had nothing more than a little 
dirty, ragged underclothing. As soon as the 
lack of clothes became known, the Ogpu 
issued a decree ordering prisoners on their 
return from the forest to hand over their 
clothes to those who have none, so as to 
enable them also to do their duty. Prisoners, 
coming back to the barrack dead tired and 
often wet through, have thus to strip and 
give their clothes to the next batch which is 
at once sent out. 

The prisoners who by sheer luck manage 
to survive their term of imprisonment are, 
however, not allowed to return to their 
homes, but are compelled to remain for three 
more years in Soviet Karelia or the Northern 
District as colonists. Their fate is shared 
by a large number of so-called kollektivniki 
—1i. e., those who have been convicted for 
opposing the agricultural collectivization 
plan in other parts of Russia. While the 
head of the family is sent to work in Slon for 
terms ranging from five to ten years, the 
families are deported to the Northern Dis- 
trict, and even to some parts of the Urals 
and Siberia. On May 1, 1930, 30,000 of 
these deported people were working on the 
phosphate deposits in Hibinsk, where health 
conditions were shockingly bad, 3,600 per- 
sons dying in 1929. 

Apart from convicts and deported persons 
there are in Slon Karelian peasants im- 
pressed into forest work, as well as peasants 
from other parts of Russia mobilized by the 
Ogpu for the same purpose. These people 
are called “free workers,” although in reality 
their position is hardly better than that of 
the sentenced convicts. They are forced to 
remain in the forests until the timber-cut- 
ting program is completed, and are receiving 
miserable starvation wages. 
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Convict Laborers Look Like Wild 
Beasts 


A tragic picture of a group of convict 
laborers in Northern Russia is contained in 
a dispatch to the Chicago Tribune from its 
correspondent in Russia, Mr. Henry Wales. 
Mr. Wales describes a visit to a church in 
Archangel, which is now used as a sort of 
“a clearing house for arriving Kulak [rich 
peasant] exiles until they begin their long 
tramp over the icy tundras and snow-cov- 
ered trails to the distant regions to which 
they have been deported.” Mr. Wales’ dra- 
matic description is as follows: 


The interior of the building is jammed with 
rough board, double-deck beds, where the Kulaks 
and‘their entire belongings are thrust among filthy, 
vermin-covered quilts and blankets—waiting for 
the endless march in the Arctic. 

Like wild beasts in cages in a menagerie, they 
sit with great staring eyes peering from emaciated 
faces, gray-brown, almost black from dirt. Their 
withered hands and fingers are like claws and 
talons, and their great masses of matted hair, long, 
unkempt beards and mustaches, have not felt razors 
for months. A fetid odor pervades the place. 

A false roof is erected over the upper tier of 
bunks and a couple of big stoves blaze away, but 
the heat of several hundred human bodies in the 
big low room, which is never ventilated, provides 
lost warmth. 

Sprawled amid ragged bedding and dirty straw, 
or sitting on the bunks with legs dangling, these 
broken men hang on day after day with scarcely 
enough nourishment to keep life in their bodies. 
Once a day a tiny ration of black bread and a 
handful of barley is doled out to them, and then 
each cooks up a mess called stew and wolfishly 
devours it. 

At night they prowl the city streets, rummaging 
in garbage cans, fighting for the contents with dogs. 
They are not guarded. A sentry stands at the door- 
way of the church, but they are permitted to 
wander about, as they cannot escape. The frozen 
stretches of ice and snow in the pitiless Arctic keep 
them safer prisoners than bayonets, cells or locks. 

The townspeople cannot and will not take them 
in or give them shelter. The native populace 
watches unmoved as the hungry men tramp the 
streets, mutely appealing for food—they dare not 
beg or ask for anything. 

Nearly all the Kulaks are middle-aged, or at 
least past 40. Most of them are 45, 50 or older, 
men who by thrift and industry attained dominat- 
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ing positions in their native villages before expul- 
sion. I saw one younger man, a round-faced typical 
Mongolian type, whose fat features seemed singu- 
larly out of place among the lean, withered frames 
of his elders. 


All Are Clad in Rags 


All were clad in rags and tatters, their boots torn 
and burst open, permitting snow and ice to enter 
with every step. They have bound rags onto their 
skeleton forms with rope, string, wire, anything to 
hold some protection against the bitter cold blasts 
of the Arctic winds. 

Stowed in the corner of their bunks are all their 
worldly possessions—battered tea pots or kettles, 
torn paper parcels containing odds and ends they 
salvaged from their homes when exiled. Their bed- 
ding of ragged blankets is alive with vermin. 

Many are half naked, with enormous rents in 
their trousers and shirts, and they do not wear 
Some, quite nude, lie among the 
Nearly all are barefoot, their 
In this atmos- 


underclothing. 
straw and quilts. 
boots turned upside down to dry. 
phere one man was sipping soup from a tiny iron 
pot in which he had brewed up a few grains of bar- 
ley with a bit of horse meat. A tired-looking, aged 
man with shaggy eyebrows and his face a mass of 
bristles was chewing off hunks of raw fish. A thin, 
old man, bare above the waist, sat on the edge of 
his bed gnawing a bone like an animal. Another 
was chewing a frozen potato. 

Like wild animals in cages at a circus, they 
looked, except that they had bunks of iron bars. 
But the most dreadful thing of all was their eyes. 
They had an unspeakable, hopeless expression that 
I had only seen once before in my life—in the field 
hospitals just behind the front during the war, 
where mortally wounded men, carried back in 
stretchers, emerged from the shock of injury to 
realize that the end was at hand. 

They did not seem to see me and only answered 
questions with a visible effort. They sat silent 
among themselves, each in his separate bunk on a 
pallet of rags and straw. Up in the front of the 
former church and beneath what was once the 
altar, five old men sat about a table, the only 
article of furniture except the bunks. But they 
never spoke. They sat silent, gazing down at the 
ground or fingering uncertainly their torn clothing 
and scratching themselves constantly. 


Scene of Misery Unfolds 


One old man had an infected foot from his torn 
felt boot and frostbite. One was trying to saw off 


a length of beard with one shear of what was once 
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a pair of scissors. Perched off in a corner one Ger- 
man-looking man, wearing a pair of spectacles 
which gave him a dignified appearance, despite his 
unkempt hair and beard, was wrapping an article 
into a package “to send to my daughter in the 
Ukraine,” he explained. 

Although they are permitted to go out, few of 
the exiles ventured into the face of the bitter cold 
while clad only in rags. Like spectres they sat with 
eyes staring straight ahead, unseeing, unmoving, 
unspeaking. 

It is difficult to understand how the local popu- 
lace can steel their hearts against the concentration 
of misery confined here unless it is that the rest of 
the inhabitants are only relatively little better off 
and on short rations themselves, so that they can- 
not spare anything to give to the sufferers. 

But nothing could explain to me how the people 
could ignore the sufferings of their own country- 
The dread stigma of “kulak” outlaws them 
It classes them as a new class of 


men. 
from all others. 
bourgeois threatening to become another capital- 
istic menace because their greater thrift and ability 
gave them ascendency over other peasants in their 
native villages. 

As I gazed at one man lying back in his bunk 
I saw a long, slender object moving among his 
rags. Suddenly two small red eyes appeared and 
then the dirty gray head of a little white mouse. 

“Tt came all the way from Siberia with me,” he 
“It lives inside my shirt here, usually 
It is all I have got left.’ 


explained. 
upon my shoulder. 


Leader Speaks in Bitter Irony 


These 250 men had elected a leader as their 
spokesman, and I saw him, a tall, bent man with a 
withered frame, chin sunk on his chest, gazing into 
space. 

“No complaints,” he said bitterly, when I ques- 
tioned him. “Everything is all right—you can see 
that.” And he refused to say more. 

The afternoon sun its lowering rays 
through the colored, leaded glass windows of the 
former church, now turned into a monstrous hell 
hole, tinging with red the gray, yellowish faces of 
the forlorn inmates. A half dozen forms shambled 
forward to take the cigarettes I offered, while an- 
other lingered to pick up the butt I had dropped. 

Outside the children of the neighborhood were 
skiing and sledding down the slopes beside the 
church, laughing and chattering and playing. 
Mothers with market baskets on their arms were 
standing chatting with one another. Just down 
the street groups of boys were snow-balling a 
drunken millhand, who was staggering homeward. 


darted 
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It seemed incredible that the outside world was 
leading a normal life with such abject misery right 
at hand. 

I turned and re-entered the former church. Then 
I saw a terrible sight. Sitting bolt upright in a 
bunk, a white-haired man was weeping. He was 
not sobbing convulsively, but just weeping, with 
tears rolling much-encrusted cheeks. 
There is something terrible about a grown man 


down his 


crying 

I hurried out again and proceeded to another 
Kulak concentration camp in a vacant ground 
above Sawmill 18 on the Maimaza Channel leading 
to the White Sea. 

Whole families of Kulaks live there in dug-in 
caves in the ground like rodents, or in flimsy shel- 
ters made of bits of plank, branches of trees, sheets 
of tin, and anything they can find to protect them 
from the wind and weather. 


Women, Sad-Eyed and Hopeless 


The women folk, here too, are sad-eyed, hope- 
less creatures, muffled in rags and shawls, some- 
times with small children clinging to them. 

In most cases older children had been placed 
in the State Timber Industry’s schools to learn the 
trade, thereby earning a little while at the same 
time being adequately fed. 

This camp does not convey the horrors of the 
Muzni Chika building, maybe because of the differ- 
ent setting—-maybe because the women, despite 
their misery, know how to arrange things better. 
For one thing, their hair is cut shorter, and I saw 
the reason. One woman acting as a barber was 
lopping off long beards with a pair of rusty scissors. 

I was told that some townspeople steal up to 
the settlement at night and leave stale bread, salt 
herring and other food for the Kulaks, but most of 
them seemed callous and amazed at my interest 
in the wretches. 


Soviet Labor Legislation 


In response to very widespread demand 
in Great Britain for official information re- 
garding conditions of labor in Russia, the 
British Government has issued a blue book 
of some 200 pages, entitled: Russia No. 1 
(1931): A Selection of Documents Relative 
to the Labor Legislation in Force in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. It is 
explained in a note that in the making of the 
selection “special attention has been devoted 
to the inclusion of the principal enactments 
affecting labor in the U.S. S. R. since the 
Five-Year Plan was initiated.” But, as it 
would have been misleading to publish such 
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enactments by themselves, a selection from 
the “fundamental legislation on which they 
are based, and without which they cannot 
properly be understood,” is included. 

For purposes of reference the volume is 
divided into four parts and there are two 
appendices, giving specimen orders of the 
Communist Party. Part I contains extracts 
from the Constitution and the Criminal and 
Labor Codes of the R. S. F. S. R., with an 
annex to the Labor Code dealing with con- 
ditions of labor in the preparation and float- 
ing of timber, and also sections on the Cor- 
rectional Labor Code (principles governing 
the compulsory labor of law-breakers), the 
regulations governing conciliation and arbi- 
tration in labor disputes, the seven-hour 
working day and the working hours and rest 
periods in undertakings adopting the con- 
tinuous working week, which is defined as a 
five-day week with four working days and 
one day of rest. 

A decree of the People’s Council of Com- 
missars which is included says that in the 
undertakings and institutions having a five- 
day week the number of days of rest of each 
worker must “not be less than 72 per year, 
including those weekly rest days which fall 
within the period of regular leave,” and the 
“unbroken weekly period of rest’? must be 
“not less than 39 hours.”’ In some cases 
accumulations are allowed, but “it is forbid- 
den to deprive the worker of his unbroken 
weekly rest period on the day allotted to him 
by the time-table” and “‘pecuniary compen- 
sation in lieu of weekly rest is not allowed.” 
Another section deals with pensions and re- 
liefs under social insurance legislation. 


**Comrades’ Courts”’ 


Part II contains a number of decrees, in- 
cluding one on “comrades’ courts,’ com- 
posed of a president and two panel members, 
elected for six months at general meetings of 
wage and salary-earning employees of insti- 
tutions or undertakings or at works confer- 
ences. These courts déal with “insults either 
oral, written or physical, or the spreading of 
false slanderous statements,” with “assault 
without injury,” with small thefts, with 
breaches of labor discipline (when the mat- 
ter is referred to the court by the administra- 
tion), with civil suits for small sums, and 
with “small matters reflecting the meaner 
side of daily life.” 

Another section gives model articles of 
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association for agricultural artels, by which 
“poor peasants” and “middle peasants” 
unite to form a “large collective economic 
entity” and in this manner to ensure, among 
other objects, “a complete and effective vic- 
tory over the Kulak [well-to-do peasant }.” 

The next section deals with penal labor 
camps, to which “only persons who have 
been sentenced by a court to deprivation of 
liberty for not less than three years, and per- 
sons sentenced by special decision of the 
Unified State Political Department (O. G. 
P. U.), can be sent.” These camps are under 
the “general control of the O. G. P. U.” 

Part III, which has the general heading 
“Special Legislation,” sets out a number of 
rules for “forced labor.” 

An instruction of the Commissariat of 
Agriculture, dated June 1, 1929, on the 
“Procedure for the Utilization of Forced 
Labor in Forestry and Improvement Work,” 
says, under the heading of “General Instruc- 
tions”: 


The present instructions are the first attempt to 
utilize on timber and improvement work the labor 
of persons sentenced to forced labor without deten- 
tion under guard. Considering this experiment 
of exceptionally great importance, the People’s 
Commissariat of Agriculture instructs all agricul- 
tural organizations to begin forthwith from the 
current season to explore all existing possibilities 
of utilizing the labor of persons sentenced to forced 
labor for forestry and improvement work of a mass 
character and to establish for this purpose perma- 
nent relations with the Bureau of Forced Labor. 


Grain Cartage 


A decree authorizes the enforcement, 
“when necessary in grain areas,” of “com- 
pulsory cartage of grain against payment to 
railway stations and steamers’ landing 
stages, from July 1 to September 15, 1929.” 
There is also a decree authorizing local 
executive committees to “enforce temporary 
compulsory labor in carrying out the load- 
ing and unloading of grain cargoes up to 
February 1, 1930.” 

Another decree which is quoted says: 


Side by side with the immense growth in quan- 
tity of the production in state industry, there has 
recently been observed, in a series of cases, a falling 
off in the quality of goods produced not only for 
the open market but also for the needs of state 
industry and transport. Numerous enterprises are 
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trying, by lowering the quality of the products, to 
solve the very important problem of how to lower 
costs by rationalization and by increasing the pro- 
ductivity of labor. This phenomenon acts as a 
serious obstacle to the work of the Socialist recon- 
struction of the national economy, and also does 
great harm to the interests of workers and peasants, 
as consumers of goods. In order to ensure the 
work of Socialist construction, it is essential that 
there should be a definite break away in the direc- 
tion of improving and standardizing the quality 
of production. 


The Central Executive Committee and the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the U. S. 
S. R. therefore decree (1) as penalty for the 
systematic or mass production of inferior 
goods by industrial or commerial enterprises 
—Deprivation of liberty for not more than 
five years, or forced labor for not more than 
one year; and (2) as penalty for failure to 
observe the standards laid down—Depriva- 
tion of liberty for not more than two years, 
or forced labor for not more than one year. 

A decree “regarding the measures to be 
taken in order to increase the productivity 
of the timber industry,” says that “means of 
haulage belonging to rich peasants (‘ku- 
laks’) who do not fulfil their alloted tasks of 
preparing and hauling timber are liable, by 
the decision of the rural assemblage, to con- 
fiscation for the need of the timber pro- 
gram.” Against any person or persons “re- 
sisting the fulfilment of the allotted task in 
the preparation and haulage of timber” the 
rural assembly is empowered to institute 
criminal proceedings. 

Executive committees are “empowered 
where it is found that all other 
means of providing an adequate supply of 
labor and/or means of haulage have been 
exhausted, to institute compulsory paid 
labor and/or haulage in order to fulfil the 
needs of timber preparation and transport,” 
and “rich peasant (‘kulak’) elements are to 
be engaged, having regard to local condi- 
tions, at a lower rate of pay.” 

This decree is to be “put into force by 
telegraph.” 


**Timber-Floating Campaign” 
A circular dated February 13, 1930, says: 


Timber-floating work during the 1930 season 
should be regarded as an especially important part 
of the politico-economic campaign. The produc- 
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tion program (R. S. F. S. R.) of timber floating 
for the 1930 season has been laid down at a figure 
of 91.3 million cubic meters, which shows a general 
increase in the volume of timber floating of more 
than 80 per cent as compared with last year. This 
increase in volume has occasioned a considerably 
increased demand for workers in comparison with 
last year, and it is thus necessary to attract to this 
work fresh contingents of workers who have never 
before been engaged in it. In view of all these 
circumstances, the state of the labor market for 
the forthcoming timber-floating operations prom- 
ises to be especially strained, and this renders it 
necessary to establish the most rigorous discipline 
in the labor market and the observance of a “shock 
tempo” in all work of the labor organizations con- 
nected with the preparation and carrying through 
of the timber-floating campaign. 


Plans for providing labor for this cam- 
paign are then set out. 

A circular of March 3, 1930, describes the 
methods to be taken for the “dispatch of 
labor from collective farms to seasonal 
branches of the national economy.” One 
sections runs: 


The area labor organizations in conjunction with 
the area collective farm unions must draw 
up plans for the release of labor from individual 
collective farms in conformity with the plans for 
the supply of labor to individual seasonal branches 
of the national economy (construction, floating, 
agriculture, loading and unloading, et cetera), and 
for the distribution of labor among the individual 
districts and economic organizations. 


The following extracts are taken from a 
decree of March 22, 1930: 


Any demand for labor in respect of the following 
is considered as a matter of extreme urgency and is 
to be satisfied immediately and completely; the 
loading and unloading of grain on railway and 
water transport, and all enterprises connected with 
transport work (grain dumps, flour mills, groat 
mills, elevators, grain warehouses, grain drying 
plants, et cetera); the loading and unloading of 
import and export goods in all ports and stations 
(timber export, et cetera). 


The first to be called to loading and un- 
loading work are the unemployed from stag- 
nant trades in any section of the register, 
whether they be physical or intellectual 
workers. 
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Refusal to do loading and unloading 
work, without adequate excuse, by any un- 
employed person who has been passed as 
suitable for such work, entails his being 
struck off the register and the loss of unem- 
ployment benefit. 

A later decree, dated September 12, 1930, 
orders, “in view of the irregularity in the 
supply of workers for loading and unloading 
operations,” that “in the event of a dearth 
on the spot of detachments of porters for 
loading and unloading work during Septem- 
ber-November, 1930, all those unemployed 
on the register of the labor organizations, 
whether they be physical or intellectual 
workers, who are physically fit and generally 
suitable for such work must be compulsorily 
dispatched to work.” It also orders that 
“For loading and unloading work, there may 
be engaged equally with the men also unem- 
ployed women to be put to light tasks 
(granular materials)”; and “refusal on the 
part of an economic organization to employ 
women without valid reasons will involve 
the material responsibility of the economic 
organization.” . 


**Shock Brigades”’ 


Labor organizations “must, with the co- 
operation of the local transport union and 
other trade union organizations, create from 
among the skilled porters ‘shock’ brigades 
to work off accumulations.” In order to work 
off accumulations in loading work, these 
organizations will “undertake the organi- 
zation of voluntary brigades amongst the 
workers in mills and factories and employees 
of undertakings and institutions, who desire, 
in their free time or on their rest days, to 
undertake loading and unloading work,” 
this work to be paid for “on a general basis 
according to the existing scale and rates of 
pay.” In the event of workers being “en- 
ticed during the season from their particular 
loading and unloading work to some other, 
or, in general, to any other work, by means 
of promises of conditions known to be un- 
realizable, or by means of an increase in 
rates of pay, and if this has a mass character 
and causes a disorganization of the plan,” 
the labor organizations must prosecute the 
offenders. 

A decree of the People’s Commissariat of 
Labor of the U. S. S. R., dated October 9, 
1930, says: 
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1. In view of the great shortage of labor in all 
branches of state industry, insurance bureaux are 
requested to discontinue payment of unemploy- 
ment benefit. No provision for the payment of 
unemployment benefit has been made in the Bud- 
get of Social Insurance for the supplementary quar- 
ter October-December, 1930. 

2. Labor exchanges are instructed to take all 
necessary measures in order that the unemployed 
be immediately sent to work, and of these the first 
to be sent are persons entitled to draw unemploy- 
ment benefit. 

3. Unemployed persons are to be drafted not 
only to work in their own trades, but also to other 
work, necessitating special qualifications. 

4. No excuse for refusal of work, with the excep- 
tion of illness, supported by a medical certificate, 
should be considered. Refusal of work carries with 
it removal from the registers of the labor exchanges. 


Other documents set out the penalties for 
“duty offences” of workers, methods to 
“develop the employment of women in all 
branches of the national economy,” and the 
procedure for the “campaign against the 
fluidity of labor.” , 


**Fliers’’ and Malingerers 


Part IV contains statistics of wages and 
hours, and of the two appendices the first is 
an order of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, dated October 20, 1930, 
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which declares that the “great successes fol- 
lowing the socialistic industrialization of the 
country and the speed with which the or- 
ganization of industry has been carried out, 
have completely eliminated unemployment 
in the U.S.S. R. and have created a shortage 
of labor,” and says that the People’s Com- 
missariat for Labor “‘has taken up a purely 
bureaucratic stand on economic questions 
and instead of organizing a speedy distribu- 
tion and utilization of labor has kept on the 
‘dole’ hundreds of thousands of unemployed 
to whom they have paid out tens ef millions 
of roubles, failing to combat the ‘fliers’ and 
malingerers.” The People’s Commissariat of 
Labor and its local organization have been 
“unable to organize their work.”’ They have 
been “slack in their work, and individual 
directors have glossed over the existing de- 
fects of the organization entrusted with the 
duty of dealing with the solution of the pri- 
mary problem of labor training.” The Cen- 
tral Committee regards these facts as “an 
ocular manifestation of ‘right opportunism’ 
on the part of the former direction of the 
People’s Commissariat for Labor,” and it 
decrees other methods. 

The second appendix gives extracts from 
a resolution of the Central Committee and 
the Central Control Commisison of the 
Communist Party decreeing ways of “‘adopt- 
ing a still higher tempo for the development 
of socialistic construction” in the year 1931. 


Franco-Italian Naval Negotiations 


N MARCH 11, 1931, the British Gov- 
ernment issued a White Paper (Cmd. 
3812), entitled Memorandum on the Results 
of the Negotiations with France and Italy 
for the Reduction and Limitation of Naval 
Armaments. The memorandum is signed by 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, the British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. A. 
V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Annexed to it is a statement of the proposed 
bases of agreement. 


Text of the Memorandum 


The text of the memorandum is as fol- 
lows: 

Upon the conclusion of the London Naval Treaty 
the Naval Conference adjourned on April 15, 1930, 
to allow further time for negotiations between the 
French and Italian Governments with a view to the 


settlement of the difficulties which stood in the 
way of complete agreement. Accordingly, at the 
instance of the Governments concerned, conversa- 
tions were resumed between experts in the autumn 
of this year, and subsequently United Kingdom 
experts took part in the discussions, which were 
actively continued through the winter. In Febru- 
ary the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty visited Paris and 
Rome, and as a result of their negotiations with 
the French and Italian Governments complete 
agreement on all points was announced on March 
1. The terms of the settlement were expressly 
made dependent on the approval of all the signa- 
tories of the London Naval Treaty. 

The bases 
printed in the annex to this paper. 

1. Capital Ships—tThe slight increase proposed 
in the total tonnage accorded to France and Italy 


of the agreement arrived at are 
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under the Treaty of Washington will not in itself 
give rise to any new construction during the period 
of the agreement. The position may be explained 
as follows: 

By the Washington Treaty France was allowed 
to retain 208,114 tons of capital ships, including 
three old vessels of a total tonnage of 52.791 tons. 
Of this total 155,323 tons were replaceable by new 
construction, which might total 175,000 tons, an 
increase of 19,677 tons. The three old ships were 
not included in the replacement calculations and 
could be retained indefinitely in excess of the 
175,000 tons. 

By the loss of the France the French total exist- 
ing replaceable tonnage was reduced to 133,134, so 
that France was brought to the position of being 
able to build ships to the tonnage of 41,866 without 
any scrapping. 

By the London Treaty France was precluded 
from building more than 70,000 tons of replace- 
ment capital ships. Wishing to build three ships 
out of this allowance she has designed to construct 
ships of 23,333 tons each, and by building two such 
ships she would exceed her right to build without 
scrapping by 4,800 tons. If she built a third ship of 
this tonnage she would exceed that right by 28,133 
tons and if she scrapped one of her existing replace- 
able ships she would exceed it by 5,944. If on the 
other hand France were to scrap two ships she 
would, owing to the provisions of Article 1 of the 
London Naval Treaty, be precluded from reaching 
her full allowance of tonnage by as much as 16,245 
tons. 

Hence the necessity in fairness for increasing 
the tonnage allowance by 6,000 tons to 181,000. 

In return for this concession France undertakes 
to scrap by December, 1936, two of the three old 
battleships referred to above as not replaceable. 

Further, the French and Italian Governments 
will reduce: the caliber of the gun on their pro- 
jected capital ships from 13 inches to 12 inches and 
his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
will give the French Government a written assur- 
ance that they themselves favor a gun of a maxi- 
mum caliber of 12 inches and a reduction in the 
existing maximum displacement of 35,000 tons. 

2. Six-Inch Gun Cruisers —It is anticipated that 
the French Government will in 1936 possess a large 
over-age tonnage in this category. It was made 
clear during the negotiations that the temporary 
retention of this tonnage conferred on France no 
claim to its ultimate replacement, and the reserva- 
tion under this head in paragraph C (b) of the 
Bases of Agreement fully safeguards the position. 

It will be observed that an extension of the 
life for destroyers has been provided for in 
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paragraph B (6) of the Bases of Agreement. His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
have always considered the normal effective life 
of destroyers to be not less than 16 years, and 
the 12-year life for destroyers was only adopted 
in the London Naval Treaty to suit the conve- 
nience of other signatories. 

3. Submarines —France has 81,989 tons of sub- 
marines, built and building, which will be under- 
age on December 31 of this year, and the French 
Government are unwilling to rest on a lower 
figure. Both the French and Italian Govern- 
ments have, however, agreed not to include any 
submarines in the 1931 program and not to lay 
down any further submarine tonnage before 1933. 

The question will be before the World Dis- 
armament Conference in 1932, but, in order to 
take account of the contingency that a satisfactory 
solution of the submarine problem may not prove 
possible in 1932, the right of the Members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations to increase their 
destroyer figure under Article 21 of the London 
Naval Treaty is fully reserved in paragraph B (c) 
of the Bases of Agreement. 

Finally, the French and Italian Governments 
recognize the provisions of Part III of the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty, in so far as they apply to the 
Members of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, the United States of America, and Japan, 
and accept, in so far as they are concerned, those 
provisions which are of general application and 
which do not conflict with the terms of the present 
arrangement. 

ArTHUR HENDERSON, 
A. V. ALEXANDER. 
March 11, 1931. 


Proposed Bases of Agreement 


The annex referred to in the memorandum 
is as follows: 


Bases OF AGREEMENT, March 1, 1931 
A—VESSELS WHOsE TONNAGE Is REGULATED BY 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON 

I—Capital Ships 

(a) Before December 31, 1936, France and Italy 
may respectively complete two capital ships, the 
displacement of each of which will not exceed 
23,333 tons and the gun caliber of which will not 
exceed 12 inches. 

(b) On completion of each of these ships, France 
will scrap one ship of the Diderot class; similarly, 
Italy will scrap approximately 16,820 tons of first- 
class over-age cruisers (making a total of 33,640 


tons). 
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(c) Without prejudice to a general revision of 
the capital-ship tonnages established by the Treaty 
of Washington, and in order to facilitate the con- 
clusion of the present arrangement, the total ton- 
nage in this category accorded to France and 
Italy respectively under the treaty shall be raised 
from 175,000 tons to 181,000 tons. 

Il—Aircraft Carriers 

Before December 31, 1936, France and Italy 
may complete respectively 34,000 tons of aircraft 
carriers 

Note to I and IIl—The French and Italian Gov- 
ernments will give one another as long notice as 
possible of their intention to seek Parliamentary 
authority for the construction of any ships in 
either of these two categories. 

The above provisions will be included in an ex- 
change of letters between the Ministers of Marine 
of France and Italy, except the provision con- 
tained in paragraph I (c) which will form the 
subject of a special protocol or declaration. 


B—VeEsse_ts WuHoOsE TONNAGE Is REGULATED BY 
THE TREATY OF LONDON 


France and Italy will conform to the following 
rules in preparing their programs for construction 
to be completed before December 31, 1936: 


(a) Cruisers with guns of more than 6.1-inch 
(155 m/m) caliber 


No further construction after completion of the 
1930 program. 
(b) Cruisers with guns of 6.1-inch (155 m/m) 
caliber or less and destroyers 


The tonnage of new construction to be completed 
shall not exceed the tonnage which is replaceable 
in this category before December 31, 1936. Ves- 
sels already over-age and vessels becoming over- 
age during the period of the treaty shall be 
scrapped on being replaced, except in cases where 
either France or Italy prefers to scrap instead an 
equivalent tonnage belonging to the category of 
cruisers with guns of more than 6.1 inch (155 m/m) 
caliber. 

(It is suggested that, for the sake of clarity, this 
sentence should be re-drafted as follows, after the 
words “on being replaced.” ‘Nevertheless, subject 
to the engagements mentioned in paragraph I (b), 
France and Italy may scrap, instead of over-age, 
light surface vessels, a tonnage of cruisers with guns 
of more than 6.1-inch (155 m/m) equivalent to the 
total of the new units completed.” ) 

It is hereby declared that for the purpose of this 
arrangement the Members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, France and Italy do not 
intend to undertake the replacement before De- 
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cember 31, 1936, of any destroyer which will be 
under 16 years of age on that date. At the same 
time it is understood that if the present agreement 
is brought to an end as a result of the deliberations 
of the General Disarmament Conference of 1932, 
the right of replacement under the replacement 
rules of the London Naval Treaty remains intact. 


(c) Submarines 


No further construction other than for comple- 
tion of the 1930 program and for the replacement 
of tonnage becoming over-age after December 31, 
1931. Over-age vessels shall be scrapped, except 
where scrapping would result in the total sub- 
marine tonnage figure falling below the submarine 
figure mentioned in Article 16 of the Treaty of 
London 

Subject to a general revision of the naval ques- 
tion in the course of the Disarmament Conference 
of 1932, the tonnage of French submarines in com- 
mission will not exceed, up to December 31, 1936, 
the figure of 81,989 tons, representing at the pres- 
ent moment the under-age tonnage of vessels built 
or building. The Members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations maintain that this figure of 
81,989 tons is too high in relation to their destroyer 
figure of 150,000 tons under the London Naval 
Treaty, but they agree to notify the other signa- 
tories of Part III of the Treaty of London that 
they will not have recourse to Article 21 of the 
London Treaty pending the general revision of the 
naval question mentioned above. Should it not be 
possible at the 1932 conference to arrive at a satis- 
factory equilibrium between French submarine 
tonnage and British Commonwealth 
tonnage, the Members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations will retain their right to make 
such increase as they may judge necessary in their 
destroyer figure of 150,000 tons. 


destroyer 


C—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


(a) France and Italy furthermore declare (1) 
that they will accept all the provisions of Part III 
of the London Naval Treaty in so far as it applies 
to the Members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, the United States of America, and Japan; 
(2) that they will accept, in so far as they are 
concerned, those provisions which are of general 
application and which do not conflict with the 
provisions of the present arrangement. 

(b) At the time of the signature of this arrange- 
ment a declaration in the following sense would be 
signed either by the Members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, France, and Italy, or else 
by all the parties to the London Treaty: 

It is understood that the present arrangement 
establishes no permanent ratio in any category of 
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ship as between the Members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, France, and Italy. In par- 
ticular, no precedent is being created for the final 
solution of the question whether, and if so in what 
manner, tonnage remaining over-age on December 
31, 1936, may ultimately be replaced. 


Negotiations between the countries con- 
cerned are still in progress, since niany new 
questions requiring adjustment have arisen. 


Cabinet of the Spanish 
Republic 


UR Ambassador Irwin B. Laughlin at 

Madrid reported on April 17 to the 
Department of State that the Cabinet 
formed by Senor Alcala Zamora is as fol- 
lows: 


Minister of the Interior, Miguel Maura 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, Alejandro Lerroux 

Minister of Finance, Idalacio Prieto 

Minister of Justice, Fernando de los Rios 

Minister ef War, Manuel Azana 

Minister of Marine, Santiago Casares Quiroga 

Minister of Fomento, Alvaro de Albornoz 

Minister of Labor, Francisco Largo Caballero 

Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, Mar- 
cellino Domingo 

Minister of Communications, Diego Martinez Bar- 
rios 

Minister of National Economy, Nicolau D’Olwer 


Resolution Extends to Canary Islands 


Consul Charles D. Westcott at Tenerife, 
Canary Islands, telegraphed the Department 
on April 16 that the Civil Governor of Tene- 
rife Province, Gustavo Morales, received on 
the night of April 15 a telegram from the 
Provisional Minister of Gobernacion at 
Madrid, dated April 14, as follows: 


The Royal Government of Spain has ceased to 
function de facto and de jure. Government of the 
Republic has assumed power de facto under the 
direction of Provisional Presidency of Muneto 
Alcala Zamora and Ministerial Council named. 
Civil Governor Morales upon receipt of this dis- 
patch will transfer his executive power to Sefior 
Fernandez Diaz, President of the Insular Supreme 
Court. 


Consul Westcott said that this dispatch 
was published during the night of April 15. 
Governor Morales, who is highly esteemed 
by all factions in Tenerife, immediately 
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turned over his office to Senor Diaz and was 
given an ovation by the people, leaving the 
Government Building shortly after 10 p. m., 
April 15. 

The royal standard was lowered over the 
Government Building, fortifications and 
naval vessel at sunset on April 14. The flag 
of the Republic was raised and saluted by 
the shore batteries at sunrise, April 15. 
Senor Diaz, pursuant to telegraphic orders 
from Madrid, transferred his ad interim 
functions on April 15 at 2 p. m. to Senor 
Antonio Lara, a local Republican leader. 
Senor Lara assumed office immediately as 
civil governor of Tenerife Province. 

Troops and guardia civii were confined to 
barracks, but were subsequently released. 

All business was reported suspended; but 
there was no disorder. 


The Course of Arbitration 


in 1930 


HE League of Nations is encouraged by 

the development of the methods of 
peaceful settlement, especially in 1930. This 
encouragement follows from the number of 
states bound by the Genera! Act of Septem- 
ber 6, 1928; from the number of states 
bound by Article 36 of the Statute of the 
Court relating to the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of that court in legal disputes, and 
from the number and quality of the treaties 
registered with the League. 


General Act for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of Disputes 


In 1930 the number of states bound by 
the General Act rose from three to eight. 
The three states bound on December 31, 
1929, were Sweden, Belgium and Norway. 
The five new accessions received in 1930 
were those of Denmark, Finland, Luxem- 
burg, the Netherlands and Spain. 

Denmark, Finland, Luxemburg and 
Spain have acceded to the whole of the Act. 
The accession of the Netherlands does not 
extend to Chapter 3 of the General Act 
which concerns non-legal disputes. 

Further, Norway, who had previously 
given her partial accession to the General 
Act, extended her accession to the whole of 
the Act. 
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Optional Clause of Article 36 of the 
Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice 


During 1930 the number of states bound 
by Article 36 of the Statute of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice rose 
from 19° to 34. 

The 15 new states bound are Albania, 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, Great Britain, 
India, Ireland, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxem- 
burg, New Zealand, Salvador, Siam, South 
Africa, Yugoslavia. 

Czechoslovakia and Roumania have 
signed the optional clause subject to ratifi- 
cation.” 


Ill 


Individual Treaties 
Summary of Undertakings 


Fifty-two treaties were registered in 1930, 
34 in 1929, 15 in 1928 and 6 in 1927. 

Thirty-one states are parties to the 
treaties, namely: 


Treaties 
United States of America 17 
Luxemburg, Czechoslovakia (each) 8 
Poland ...... 6 
Spain, Hungary, Roumania + 
Belgium, Estonia, Greece, the Netherlands.. 4 
Italy, Norway 3 


France, Haiti, Iceland, Latvia, Lithuania, 


Switzerland, Turkey, Yugoslavia 2 
Afghanistan, Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, 

Dominican Republic, Germany, Persia, 

Portugal, Salvador, Uruguay 1 


1 The states bound on December 31, 1929, were: Abys- 
sinia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Estonia, Fin- 
land, Germany, Greece, Haiti, Hungary, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Uruguay. 

By the same date, 21 states had signed subject to ratifi- 
cation or some other condition, namely, Australia, Brazil, 
Canada, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
France, Great Britain, Guatemala, India, Ireland, Italy, 
Latvia, Liberia, Luxemburg, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Salvador, Siam, South Africa. 


Panama, 


2 The number of states whose undertaking is subject to 
ratification amounted to 21 on December 31, 1929, but had 
fallen to 11 on December 31, 1930. Twelve states which 
were in this category are now definitely bound. Two new 
states appear in the list. 
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These 52 treaties may be classified as 
follows: 


I. Those relating solely to conciliation procedure 
(8). 

II. Those providing for the compulsory settle- 
ment of all or certain categories of disputes (44). 

Of these 44 treaties, 13 provide solely for arbitra- 
tion or judicial settlement. 

The 31 others provide for conciliation, arbitra- 
tion and/or judicial settlement. 


In considering these treaties a distinction 
must be made between the seventeen treaties 
concluded by the Unitd States and the 35 
others. 


1. TREATIES CONCLUDED BY THE UNITED 
STATES® 


These treaties (seven treaties of concilia- 
tion and ten of arbitration) are all based on 
the same models. 

The conciliation treaties present no note- 
worthy feature and contain no reservations. 

The arbitration treaties provide for arbi- 
tration solely for legal disputes and include 
four kinds of reservation: 

(1) Disputes within the domestic juris- 
diction of states. (2) Disputes affecting the 
interests of third powers. (3) Disputes 
affecting the Monroe Doctrine. (4) Dis- 
putes affecting undertakings under the Cov- 
enant. 


II. OTHER TREATIES 


As regards these treaties, the following 
points must be noted: 

(1) There is a general tendency to pro- 
vide in the same treaty for conciliation and 
for arbitration and/or judicial settlement, 
31 of 35 * treaties being of this nature. 


(2) There is a tendency to submit all dis- 
putes to arbitration or judicial settlement. 
Nineteen of 34° treaties are thus drafted. 
(3) There is a noticeable tendency to 
eliminate reservations. 
Twenty of 35 treaties contain no reserva- 
tions. 
% This note relates only to treaties concluded by the United 
States of America which have been registered at the re- 
quest of a state member of the League of Nations. 
* This includes all treaties for pacific settlement other than 
those concluded by the United States. 
5 This includes all treaties for arbitration or judicial settle- 
ment other than those concluded by the United States. 
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(4) As regards legal disputes, the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice is habitu- 
ally chosen as jurisdiction.’ Several treaties 
even give the Court jurisdiction over all dis- 
putes.’ 

By December 31, 1930, 182 treaties for 


® Twenty-five treaties out of 34. 
7 Five treaties. 
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the peaceful settlement of disputes had been 
registered in the League Secretariat.* 


8 A certain number of registered treaties have expired and 
have not been renewed, while others have been replaced by 
new treaties. 

Exact figures are not yet known but the number of regis- 
tered treaties which have expired may be estimated at at 
least ten. 





The Contribution of the War Policies 
Commission to the Peace Movement 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


WORK of major interest to the peace 

movement is going on in Washington. 
There is a Commission, set up under an act 
of Congress, approved June 27, 1930, hold- 
ing hearings upon certain phases of the 
problem of promoting peace. Under the 
terms of the act the Senate and House of 
Representatives have set up this Commis- 
sion to ascertain, as far as possible, the 
answers to five questions. These questions, 
not wholly separable, are: (1) What pol- 
icies should the United States pursue in the 
event of war? (2) How can the United 
States equalize the burdens of war? (3) 
How can the United States remove the 
profits of war? (4) How far should private 
property be taken for public use during 
war? (5) What new legislative acts or con- 
stitutional changes are desirable in the light 
of these questions? The Commission will 
report its findings to the President of the 
United States, who in turn, not later than 
the first Monday in December, 1931, will 
transmit the recommendations of the Com- 
mission to the Congress. 

The Commission is made up of the Sec- 
retary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, Chair- 
man; Charles F. Adams, Secretary of the 
Navy; Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of 
Commerce; William N. Doak, Secretary of 
Labor; William DeWitt Mitchell, as the 
Attorney General; Senators: David A. 





Reed, of Pennsylvania; Arthur H. Vanden- 
burg, of Michigan; Joseph P. Robinson, of 
Arkansas; Claude A. Swanson, of Virginia, 
and Representatives: Lindley H. Hadley, 
of Washington; William P. Holliday, of 
Illinois; Ross A. Collins, of Mississippi; 
and John J. McSwain, of South Carolina. 

The Commission is faced with no easy 
task. It is a job, however, that should be 
tackled. The outbreak of war, in spite of 
all our agreements to the contrary, remains 
a possibility; perhaps a lessened possibility, 
but a hideous possibility. In the light of 
experience, especially of experience in the 
last war, the question as to what policies 
should be pursued remains, therefore, a 
practical question. Men can’t answer the 
question by ignoring it. There is no reason 
why peace workers need be afraid of it. It 
is as encouraging as it is extraordinary that 
a Commission of such caliber should be 
studying officially these questions, and, as 
they say, for the promotion of peace. 

Let us look for a moment at this first 
question with all the sense of reality we can 
muster. What policies shall we pursue in 
time of war? Whatever our religion, phi- 
losophy or social point of view, it may be 
taken for granted that the people of the 
United States, or any other people for that 
matter, will ordain in case of the outbreak 
of war, the actual existence of war, that all 
policies shall be bent to fit and to promote 
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one general purpose; namely, the will to 
win the war. To determine what must be 
done to win a war is not for uninformed 
and untrained men. It is a highly technical 
matter. War policies cannot be determined 
in time of war by any form of referendum 
or town meeting. When war is on, these 
policies have to be fixed and carried out, as 
exigencies seem to require, dictatorially by 
the head of the state. In our case that must 
be, of course, by the President of the United 
States. 

In case of war our people would find 
themselves faced with certain outstanding 
facts. 

Under Article 2, Section 2, of the Con- 
stitution, the President is Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States. As such he is authorized to direct 
the movements of the naval and military 
forces placed under his command and to 
employ them in a manner which he may 
deem most effectual. It has been held by 
the Supreme Court that Army and Navy 
regulations made pursuant to the authority 
conferred upon the President have the force 
of law. When promulgated through the 
Secretary of War they must be received as 
the acts of the President, and as such they 
are binding on all within the sphere of his 
authority. Even without the declaration 
of war by Congress, the President is author- 
ized by law to meet insurrection or invasion 
by military force. 

Our policies to be pursued in event of 
war are pretty clearly set forth in our Na- 
tional Defense Act. To ignore this National 
Defense Act in any discussion such as this 
might easily lead one to get caught with 
one’s foot off the base. Under this law, 


when Congress shall have authorized the 
use of the armed land forces of the United 
States for any purpose requiring the use of 
troops in excess of those of the regular 
army, the President may, including such 
physical examinations as he may prescribe, 
draft into the military service of the United 
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States, to serve therein for the period of the 
war or emergency unless sooner discharged, 
any or all members of the National Guard 
and of the National Guard Reserve. It is 
provided in this National Defense Act that 
the Army of the United States shall consist 
of the Regular Army, the National Guard 
while in the service of the United States, 
and the organized Reserves including the 
Officers Reserve Corps and the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps. The act provides for the 
composition of the Regular Army and its 
organization for a complete and immediate 
mobilization for the national defense in the 
event of a national emergency declared by 
Congress. It provides that the Secretary 
of War, the Assistant Secretary of War, the 
General of the Army and the Chief of Staff 
shall constitute the War Council of the War 
Department, which shall from time to time 
meet and consider policies affecting both 
the military and munitions problems of the 
War Department. Such questions shall be 
presented by the Secretary of War in the 
War Council, and his decision with refer- 
ence to such questions of policy, after con- 
sideration of the recommendations thereon 
by the several members of the War Council, 
shall constitute the policy of the War De- 
partment with reference thereto. 

In short, the National Defense Act, at 
the moment the law of the land, appears to 
leave little to the imagination. To a lay- 
man every detail seems to have been care- 
fully worked out. The Secretary of War is 
authorized to procure gauges, dies, jigs, 
tools, fixtures and other special aids and 
appliances as may be necessary for the im- 
mediate manufacture by the Government 
and by private manufacturers of arms, am- 
munition and special equipment necessary 
to arm and equip the land forces likely to 
be required by the United States in time of 
war. It provides that the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War, shall be charged with super- 
vision of the procurement of all military 
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supplies and other business of the War De- 
partment pertaining thereto, and the issu- 
ance of adequate provisions for the mobili- 
zation of military and industrial organiza- 
tion essential to war time needs. The Presi- 
dent is empowered to place an order with 
any individual firm or corporation for such 
products or material as may be required; 
and compliance with all such orders for 
products or material shall be obligatory on 
any individual corporation, with the under- 
standing that the compensation to be paid 
shall be fair and just. The Secretary of 
War is responsible for a list of all privately 
owned plants in the United States equipped 
to manufacture arms or munitions, and of 
privately owned manufacturing plants in 
the United States capable of being trans- 
formed into munition factories. The Presi- 
dent is authorized to appoint a Board of 
Mobilization of Industries essential for 
military preparedness. 

It is fair to presume, therefore, that the 
policies to be pursued in time of war are 
already coordinated under the general di- 
rection of the President of the United 
States. This much is as it should be. As 
pointed out by Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, 
“Modern war requires that the full power 
of the nation be exerted in the shortest pos- 
sible time, not only to the violent beating 
down of the enemy by any destructive ma- 
terial forces we can invent or use, but also 
to every process of slow and often insidious 
economic strangulation and political isola- 
tion that we can devise and administer.” 

In time of war one of the first problems 
is to mobilize all national industries. Un- 
der the President of the United States, 
therefore, there must be some central con- 
trol agency, such as our War Industries 
Board of the last war. This would have to 
work in harmony with the War Depart- 
ment; but it would have the advantage of 
being controlled by civilians. It would de- 
termine the problems of priorities, of price 
fixing, of commandeering and the like. It 
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would be the organ of coordination and con- 
trol. 

Of course the effectiveness of any organi- 
zation will never rise above its source in 
public opinion. In our modern world, no 
major war can be won unless supported 
by an enthusiastic public. Our colossal 
achievements in 1917-18 were made pos- 
sible by the idealisms, the fear of a common 
danger, the love of country throughout a 
united people. President Wilson was right 
when he said, “The highest and best form 
of efficiency is the spontaneous cooperation 
of a free people.” No more can any hopeful 
war policy live without the force of public 
opinion behind it. 

In short, the policies to be pursued in the 
event of war, highly complicated in their 
nature, will be developed and directed by a 
completely centralized authority, operating 
through the Army, the Navy and the mobil- 
ized industry of the nation, all backed by 
public propaganda to the uttermost. That 
is not a pleasant picture to look upon; but 
that is about as far in principle a layman 
can go in any general reply to the question, 
What major policies shall be pursued in 
time of war? 

The next question before the Commission 
is “How, if possible, can the burdens of war 
be equalized?” This question 
more difficulties than the former. 
that it is impossible to equalize the burdens 
of war. If the nation were to set up a Cap- 
ital Issue Committee, a War Finance Cor- 
poration, a War Credits Board, a War 
Trade Board, a War Industries Board, as 
recommended by Mr. Myer; if the Govern- 
ment were empowered to conscript capital, 
industry and labor, even without just com- 
pensation, there could not be even an ap- 
proach to an equalization of the burdens of 
war. The best that could be done, as 
pointed out before the Commission by Gen- 
eral Williams, would be to “study our pre- 
vious experiences and do the best we can.” 
We would, of course, use all the intelligence, 
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all the manufacturing capacity of the na- 
tion, and apply all that science has to offer; 
yet in the case of war, burdens will be much 
heavier upon some than upon others. This 
will be so, both in the civilian and in the 
military life of our people. Mr. Baruch has 
offered a plan, most carefully and intelli- 
gently worked out, for meeting the enemy 
with a maximum effectiveness, with least 
possible injury and violence to our people, 
and in a manner calculated to avoid infla- 
tion and waste. It is the most informed 
and analytical statement of its kind we 
have seen. Nowhere does he claim, how- 
ever, that his plan would equalize the bur- 
dens of war. He sets forth the require- 
ments for modern war. He grants that 
grotesquely exaggerated profits and income 
for those engaged in trade is the major 
source of complaint of unequal burdens. He 
argues that to do away with war inflation 
would go far toward equalizing the burden; 
but we do not understand that he even 
hopes to remove the inequalities of those 
burdens. To freeze prices, as of any given 
date, could not possibly affect equally either 
producers or consumers, for no two pro- 
ducers nor any two consumers can be at any 
moment equally affected by any general 
order affecting prices, production, consump- 
tion, transportation, or any other economic 
phase of our common life. As for those in 
military service, it is impossible to plan that 
an entire army shall be on the firing line. 
The burden of trench life, for example, will 
always have to be borne by a fraction of the 
army only. Similar difficulties are inevita- 
ble in every economic operation even in 
time of peace. 

By foresight and the application of expe- 
rience, a people may avoid some of the 
inequalities among the burdens of war. To 
equalize war burdens would be more diffi- 
cult than to equalize the burdens of men 
and women in time of peace. In either 
case, equalization is impossible. 

A third question proposed by the Com- 
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mission is, “Is it possible to remove profi- 
teering in time of war?” No little discus- 
sion has been devoted to this question. If 
the War Policies Commission achieves no 
other result, it will have rendered a great 
service by publishing the views of various 
persons and organizations upon this mat- 
ter. Some believe that profiteering can be 
eliminated by drafting in the next war 
capital and labor, quite as we drafted man- 
power in 1917-1918. The Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States are “study- 
ing with care the possibilities of a universal 
draft of both man-power and industry in 
all future wars in which this country may 
be engaged.” These men believe that the 
economic burden of the war should fall 
equally upon the shoulders of capital, in- 
dustry and man-power. Many in the 
American Legion recommend the imme- 
diate mobilization of the resources of our 
nation, men, money, materials, food; the 
fixing of all prices, which means the fixing 
of the prices of labor also and the regula- 
tion and distribution of production. They 
believe that with such a universal draft 
law there will be no people in this country 
who can profit because we are in a war. 
This, it is held, will mean that no one in 
this country will seek to draw the United 
States into war for purposes of profit. It 
would mean, furthermore, that no power 
would attack America were it known in ad- 
vance that this country would go into the 
war with every machine, with every man, 
woman and child. By universal draft there 
would be established equal service from all 
and special profit to none. That, in brief, 
is the argument. There is a very plausible 
sound to the argument. 

The experience of the last war, however, 
does not bear out entirely the necessity for 
such new legislation. Congress assumed 
the power to commandeer industries, and 
the President operated with the help of the 
War Industries Board to do just that thing. 
The War Industries Board was given con- 
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trol of commandeering, of priorities, of 
price fixing. In practice, as pointed out by 
Mr. Baruch, the power to commandeer was 
very rarely used. It remained in the back- 
ground, however, “‘as the effective persua- 
sive force which vitalized the whole pro- 
gram of regulation.” The price-fixing com- 
mission, fixing prices by agreement, func- 
tioned fairly well. It would function bet- 
ter in another war. There were nine ad- 
ministrations. One controlled money. This 
commission superintended the supply of 
money and regulated its use. There was a 
commission in control of man-power; an- 
other in control of exports and imports; 
another, food; another, fuel; another, 
shipping; another, railroads. These com- 
missions functioned with increasing effec- 
tiveness. They would function better next 
time. Mr. Baruch asks, ‘‘What is the use 
of the vain thought of drafting dollars when 
dollars can be made to serve every purpose 
of Government by the regulation of their 
use?” Our own view is that our experience 
in the last war enabled us gradually to re- 
duce the profiteering by the application of 
laws already in force. We very much doubt 
the necessity for additional legislation to 
eliminate unjust profiteering. 

There seems to be a lack of exact in- 
formation as to the extent of profiteering 
during the war. The report of Mr. William 
B. Colver, in 1918, as to the profiteering 
going on in the United States, sets forth 
the profits made by certain companies in 
1917, ranging from 30% to 319%. From 
such information as we have been able to 
gather, these figures are not as convincing 
as they might be. They seem to have been 
prepared by a newspaper man for news- 
paper purposes. The companies reported 
were relatively unimportant. The Federal 
Trade Commission, on the other hand, pub- 
lished, on February 18, 1925, a report of 
war-time profits and the costs of the steel 
industry. An analysis of the data of that 
report shows that the average earnings of 
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these steel companies, before the payment 
of bond interest and Federal taxes on in- 
come, were 7.5% of the investment in 
1915; 21.7% in 1916; 28.9% in 1917; 
20.1% in 1918; with a four-year average of 
20.2%. Federal taxes, of course, took a 
large part of those profits in 1917 and 1918. 
The steel companies reported for 1918 on 
the average, as reserve for such Federal 
taxes, an amount equal to 42.5% of the 
net income, or 7.8% of their aggregate in- 
vestment. For the steel companies, the ex- 
cess profit taxes in 1918 amounted to 
55.7% of their earnings. From such studies 
as we have been able to give to the meat- 
packing industry and to the petroleum in- 
dustry, we are of the opinion that the War 
Policies Commission will have to make a 
more careful study of the facts before it 
can proceed wisely toward the elimination 
of profits in time of war. From the re- 
ports of representative refining companies, 
the rate of return on the total investment, 
especially when one considers the factor 
of taxes, is not so disturbing as we have 
been led to suspect. The rates of return, 
as reported by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, in December 1927, were as follows: 
1912, 14.4%; 1913, 15.1%; 1914, 8.5%; 
1915, 15.7%; 1916, 22.6%; 1917, 24.5%; 
1918, 21.1%; 1919, 16%; 1920, 22.5%; 


1921, 5.6%; 1922, 8.8%; 1923, 6.5%; 
1924, 8.8%; 1925, 11.6%. The average 
was 12.4%. These are the most trust- 


worthy profiteering figures we know. 

By the processes of price fixing and the 
operation of the excess profits tax, it may 
be found that we were able to control, in a 
very large measure, especially toward the 
close of the war, many of the evils of profi- 
teering. In any event, exact information 
in this field, not easy to get, is essential be- 
fore policies can be wisely determined. The 
very able statement before the Commission 
by Mr. Arthur Ballantine, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, revealed rather 
clearly how important it is to know the 
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facts before we can generalize as to the ex- 
tent of profiteering in the last war or as to 
the control of that unhappy business in 
the next. The Commission would do well 
to collect these facts, if possible, and bring 
them out into the open. We are certain, 
from the facts as known, that no amend- 
ment to our Constitution is necessary to 
meet the need. 

Another question facing the War Policies 
Commission is “Shall private property be 
taken for public use during war?” The an- 
swer to this question is that it was taken 
during the last war and may be taken dur- 
ing the next war. The only qualification 
is that there would have to be just com- 
pensation. The inquiry, therefore, boils 
down to this: Should the Government be 
given the power to conscript private prop- 
erty in time of war without just compensa- 
tion? Our reply to this question is “No.” 
Under the taxing power of the Government 
there is now no limit to the nation’s control 
of private property, in peace or in war, even 
to its destruction. Mr. Baruch would au- 
thorize the President in time of war to fix 
prices as of a certain date, make any nec- 
essary adjustments, set up a system of li- 
censes and determine the order of priorities. 
In time of war the people would grant the 
President just such powers. It is difficult, 
therefore, to see the necessity for any new 
legislation for this purpose, for in time of 
war the President would, as far as neces- 
sary, assume the powers and the people 
would insist that he use them. 

Policies to be pursued in time of war 
would have to be formulated and directed, 
theoretically, by the President of the United 
States; practically, largely by a central or- 
ganization, such as the Ministry of Muni- 


tions in Britain or the War Industries 


Board in America, in cooperation with the 
War and Navy Departments, solely and 
efficiently set up for the dual purpose of 
harnessing the nation and winning the war. 
These policies, in case of war, would have 
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to be worked out without much reference 
to law or constitution, for it will always be 
true that war is largely the negation of law. 
It has always been recognized, certainly 
since the time of Cicero, that in time of 
war laws are silent. When people go to war 
they must be prepared to place all their 
laws aside, and to fare forth to kill and to 
destroy to the uttermost, if need be quite 
lawlessly. That is the grim ugliness at the 
heart of war. Ina basic sense, there is no- 
thing more footless than to try to fix the 
policies of war by law. 

No nation can more than try to equalize 
the burdens of war. It may and should 
try; but, of course, it can never even ap- 
proximately succeed. Since efficiency is the 
measure of success in war, and since effi- 
ciency without profits is sure to break down, 
at least in certain lines, it is well to keep 
the possibilities of profit alive; not exorbi- 
tant profits, but some profits. For the same 
utilitarian purpose, at least, the institution 
and rights of private property should be 
maintained in time of war. Every selfish 
motive, be it of gain or patriotism, will and 
should be utilized when once war has broken 
upon a people. Whether or not General 
Sherman said it, “War is hell!” The love, 
loyalty and glorious sacrifices that men and 
women put into it only adds to the tragic 
gloom of the whole idiotic mess of it. 

Throughout these statements there has 
been at least one misleading implication. 
It has been assumed that it is quite impos- 
sible to equalize the burdens or to remove 
the profits of war. That is anerror. There 
is one solution of all the problems facing 
the War Policies Commission; so far as we 
see, the only solution. Every policy to be 
pursued in time of war can be perfectly 
clarified. Every burden of war can be 
lifted. Every war profiteer can be sub- 
vented. Every property can be secured. 
Every principle of law and every section of 
the Constitution can be protected. Every 
one of these highly desirable ends can be 
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achieved by avoiding war. The reason for 
calling attention to this very apparent and 
simple truth lies in the fact that the title of 
the act under which the War Policies Com- 
mission is set up begins with these words: 
“Joint resolution to promote peace.” 

It is generally accepted by our people 
that we must have an Army and a Navy. 
Since we must have an Army and a Navy, 
it is plain good judgment that the Army 
should be the best, not the largest army, 
and the Navy the best, not the biggest navy 
that our military experts can provide. In 
the language of George Washington, we 
shall long have to take care “always to keep 
ourselves, by suitable establishments, in a 
respectable defensive posture.”” To quote 
again from the “Father of Our Country,” 
we needs must “observe good faith and jus- 
tice towards all nations; cultivate peace and 
harmony with all.” And, to quote again 
from that immortal “Farewell Address,” it 
is of prime importance that we “avoid the 
necessity of those overgrown military estab- 
lishments which, under any form of govern- 
ment, are inauspicious to liberty and which 
are to be regarded as particularly hostile to 
republican liberty.” 

It is not the business of the peace worker 
to worry overmuch about the military 
techniques of “a respectable defensive pos- 
ture.” No one can define that phrase with 
any exactitude in terms of fighting units or 
materials. Military science is not an exact 
science. We shall have to let Congress go 
on arguing whether or not the National De- 
fense Act is adequate, whether or not the 
number of commissioned officers of the 
Army should be reduced or increased, 
whether or not the Officers Reserve Corps 
and civilian military training activities 
should be abolished. Let the Commission 
study war policies, the burdens and profits 
of war, the fate of private property, of laws 
and the Constitution in war. The best that 
we can expect will be compromises as in- 
offensive as possible. Fundamentally, the 
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eace movement has to do with other mat- 
ters. It is a bit curious that a Commission 
“to promote peace” should have paid so 
little attention to the necessity of working 
out its problems with some measure of co- 
operation from other governments, for 
world peace is an international problem. 

This War Policies Commission has been 
holding hearings, taking testimony from a 
wide variety of persons. Undoubtedly, its 
work will contribute materially to right 
thinking. If, however, the Commission be 
continued, or if it result in another Com- 
mission to carry on from where this Com- 
mission has stopped—all of us, including 
the Government, should become more en- 
lightened about the enduring things at the 
center of the peace movement, see it more 
clearly in its international bearings, with 
the possible result that foreign policies 
would be enriched accordingly. 

This War Policies Commission, having 
satisfied itself as to the five inquiries al- 
ready pursued, could now go on and ex- 
amine profitably because more minutely the 
general problem of avoiding war. There 
are unanswered questions enough to go 
around. What pacific means are now avail- 
able for the settlement of international dis- 
How can these pacific means be 
What are the indisputable 
What are the essential 
What improvements in 


putes? 
improved? 
rights of nations? 
duties of nations? 
treaty relations may be reasonably under- 
taken? In what ways may judicial proc- 
esses be improved in the interest of world 
peace? What changes in cooperative ma- 
chinery would lessen the frictions between 
nations? In what ways can education and 
religion be utilized to avoid war? What 
studies are needed to prepare a better in- 
formed technique of foreign policy? To 
shed light in dark places such as these 
would be more creative and hopeful than 
all the arms conferences and war policies 
discussions conceivable by man. 
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What America needs, what all the nations 
are famishing for, is new light on the possi- 
bilities of achieving national interests by 
the sure ways of law and justice? A Peace 
Policies Commission in this country, sup- 
plemented as far as possible by similar 
commissions in other countries, studying 
these questions such as we have here pro- 
posed, would be a normal outcome of the 
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War Policies Commission. Such a work 
might show nations how to soften violence 
and exaggeration with common sense and 
to substitute the ways of reason and per- 
suasion for the follies of force. If this be 
the outcome, the War Policies Commission 
may find that it has aided the peace move- 
ment more effectively than as yet it seems 
to suspect. 


The Human Element in Industrial 
Crises 


By MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


President, First National Bank, Chicago 


AM glad to restate for the ADVOCATE 

oF PEACE certain views which I ventured 
to lay recently before the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 

We have not failed industrially because 
of ignorance of economic theories, but be- 
cause of our utter disregard and defiance 
of all economic laws. Ambition, stupidity 
and greed have dictated policies, and 
trouble has been the result. 


Results of War 


Reams have been written, countless ad- 
dresses have been made, and more will fol- 
low in the search for the genesis of the pres- 
ent world depression; and, no doubt, re- 
covery will come and the crisis will be for- 
gotten without there having been found a 
universally accepted cause or unanimous 
agreement on methods for the prevention of 
future crises. But I cannot escape the con- 
clusion that the dawn of the present situa- 
tion broke over the world in July, 1914, and 
it came not from ignorance of the ultimate 
results of the course chosen, but because of 
a complete breakdown of world political 
sanity. There was no lack of a knowledge 
of the consequences, but rather a lack of 
courage to face the facts, to throttle na- 
tional pride, and to demand common coun- 
sel in an honest search for the basis of 
peace. Such a search might have failed, 


but, unfortunately, history does not indi- 
cate that it was honestly made. 


I am not a pacifist. Until enlightened 
understanding points us to the council table 
of peace rather than to the battlefield, there 
will be a need for armies and navies. But 
let us not say that we choose the latter 
course in ignorance of the tremendous costs 
of the game. Rather let us admit generally 
the lack of courageous leadership which 
dares to align itself with the right at the 
risk of being unpopular. The point I would 
make is that, without prejudice as to guilt, 
the human element did fail, and the world 
then began its march to the tragedy of 
1930-31. For it is tragedy when in a world 
of plenty there should be so much poverty, 
and when, in a nation which boasts of its 
riches, five million or more people willing 
to work should be unable to find employ- 
ment. It is a challenge to the world and 
especially to American business and politi- 
cal leadership, which cannot be ignored and 
must not be shirked. Causes must be deter- 
mined with some degree of accuracy and 
remedies discovered and applied. The task 
is largely that of business leadership. 


The Many Voices 


Accepting the upsetting, disorganizing 
and destroying effects of the War—to me 
fundamental to any search for causes—stu- 
dents and economists bring forward many 
reasons for the more immediate disturbance 
from which the world is suffering. The 
Gold Delegation of the League of Nations 
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in its first report maintained that present 
economic conditions already show the effects 
of gold scarcity, and predicted for the future 
a gold shortage which, in the opinion of 
the authors of the report, would result in 
a standing depression of world business and 
a continuing decrease in prices. Figures on 
the increase in gold requirements and gold 
production tend to justify this conclusion. 
The Committee in its subsequent report 
has, however, somewhat modified its state- 
ment on this point. Others have pointed 
out the maldistribution of gold supplies as 
the cause of declining price levels. I am not 
prepared technically, nor do I desire, to 
undertake a discussion of the gold question. 
I mention it here only because I fear too 
much emphasis on an alleged shortage of 
gold as a basis for the world credit struc- 
ture may lead to a revival of the old cam- 
paign for bimetallism or fiat issues of other 
types. Personally, I see no evidence of a 
shortage of gold necessary to sustain the 
credit structure of present gold-standard 
countries, or that those countries having an 
abundance of gold have suffered less than 
those with a more meager supply. In relat- 
ing gold to recent price declines, it seems 
to me that some of the critics are unfair to 
gold as apparently they would have it sus- 
tain a price structure in the making of 
which gold had little or no part. It must 
be admitted, I believe, that the price struc- 
ture of the last decade was erected not upon 
a gold basis, but upon all manner of fiat 
credit, in nearly complete abandonment of 
the gold base. 

Dean Donham is convinced that our 
breakdown is due to a lack of foresight and 
logical planning. He proposes cooperation 
of business and government, and predicts 
that the future safety of American economy 
lies in protective tariffs and home markets. 
He presents an interesting but not wholly 
convincing case. Viscount D’Abernon, on 
the other hand, in an address before the 
Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, stresses 
the gold factor and advocates the fullest 
measure of free trade. He believes that this 
is a crisis of currency in the first place and 


indebtedness in the second place, both ag- 


gravated by defective lubrication through 
the money factor and through impediments 
to trade. He would have a redistribution 
of gold and would rule out additional tariffs 
as he would rule out the “throwing of sand 
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into an engine which is not running 
smoothly.” 

Dr. Dernburg says, in his discussion 
of “The Price Level and its Underlying 
Causes”: ‘To the extent to which the causes 
of the existing depression of world business 
are of a monetary order, they are caused 
less by monetary organization than by 
international debt obligations swollen by 
debts of political origin. The effect 
of the settlement of international debts on 
the world crisis and on prices is of a secular 
order. If it cannot be offset, it will exceed 
the span of two human lives and will make 
itself felt more and more as years go by.” 
As evidence of its effect he points out that 
“the fall in the price of cotton from 19 to 
11 cents means an annual loss of resources 
of 480 million dollars to the American cot- 
ton trade and thus to the country as an 
economic unit. This loss alone, without 
taking into account the increase in resources 
experienced by producers working for the 
world market, represents about double the 
amount of money received by the American 
Treasury through the application of war 
debt settlements.” 

Thus we could follow almost endlessly 
the literature on causes and remedies for 
the world situation, most of them dealing 
with the purely economic or the semi-politi- 
co-economic side of the question. To the 
lay mind it is all more or less confusing, 
and to the man at the desk frequently be- 
yond the realm of the practical. It is my 
purpose to talk about the human side of 
the problem. 


Human Phases 


If it is the responsibility of business and 
political leadership to promote the economic 
and social welfare of the community, it may 
be worth while to take stock of our conduct 
and see how we have measured up to our 
duty in recent years. Why should there be 
in this land of plenty, with unlimited facil- 
ities for production, abundant harvests and 
a surfeit of credit, millions of hungry and 
unemployed? It is not the fault of those 
who would work, but can find no work to 
do. They have little or no choice in shap- 
ing their course and while it is true that so- 
ciety owes no one a living, society does owe 
everyone an opportunity to earn a living. 
In that obligation we have failed, and until 
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we know wherein we have failed and why, 
we will not have done our duty nor will we 
have found that stability which is the uni- 
versal desire of mankind today. 


Leadership 


Why have we failed? I do not know, but 
I think I can point to certain conduct on 
the part of leadership in industry, finance, 
agriculture and government which may 
have been responsible in some degree for 
the inexcusable tragedy of the hour. When 
we emerged from the War and the first 
readjustment period of 1920 and 1921, we 
had an industrial plant capable of supply- 
ing the satisfiable wants of our population 
based upon the current income, which was 
exceedingly high in relation to former pe- 
riods. Technological and management im- 
provement enabled a rapid expansion of 
productive facilities to take place. Large 
foreign loans vastly expanded our export 
trade. Consumer credit augmented domes- 
tic purchases. Selling ceased to be an art, 
and taking orders was an accommodation 
to the customer. The sea was smooth, the 
breeze favorable, and the directions were 
full steam ahead! Then it was that we 
lacked foresight and a plan. Business 
leadership then, had it read the barometer 
properly, should have noted the storm that 
was gathering and trimmed sail accord- 
ingly; but ambition for place, power and 
profit blinded leadership to the obvious dan- 
gers ahead and prevented the preparation 
of a safe harbor against the hour of storm. 

If the true measure for the distribution 
and consumption of goods is national in- 
come—and I mean by this the income of 
the great mass who earn their daily bread— 
then business leadership should have known 
that it was expanding plant and equipment 
to meet a demand which was greatly in ex- 
cess of any possible sustained earned in- 
come. It should have known that foreign 
borrowers could not afford to borrow nor 
could American lenders continue to lend 
at the rate of a billion dollars a year. It 
should have known also that American pur- 
chasers could not afford to borrow to pur- 
chase consumable goods, and that lenders 
would not be able to lend at the rate of six 
billion or more annually for the purchase 
of such products. 

But these facts were wholly ignored. As 
competition on the productive side in- 
creased, greater and greater demands were 
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made for the technological improvement of 
productive facilities. Larger and larger de- 
mands were made upon capital to finance 
plant and technological improvements until 
we find today millions upon millions of idle 
capital investment with its consequent 
heavy charge and with little likelihood of 
early utilization in a manner to earn its 
keep. As an evidence of this plant and 
equipment expansion, and not for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to any particular 
industry, it is estimated that the capacity 
for the production of automobiles in this 
country is approximately 8,000,000 trucks 
and cars per annum, while recent estimates 
of the possible American market place it in 
the neighborhood of half that sum. Figures 
for the radio industry indicate that the 
maximum productive capacity is nearly 
three times the normal sales possibility. 
Similar illustrations could be produced in 
varying degrees for most of our principal 
industries. 

It has long been fashionable to criticise 
the individual who buys beyond his income, 
thereby becoming a victim of debt with its 
subsequent embarrassment and, all too fre- 
quently, bankruptcy or worse. What shall 
we say, however, of business leadership 
which expands its plant and equipment 
without considering the source of its tem- 
porary market, and increases its forces to 
an extent which intelligent understanding 
should indicate would leave it seriously in- 
volved with thousands of employees out of 
work when such demand had passed. Cer- 
tainly, we cannot blame the individual and 
excuse the management! Neither do I be- 
lieve it is a sufficient answer for manage- 
ment to say that it must take business and 
meet the demand when it comes without 
giving consideration to the consequences 
that may follow. If we are going to level 
the curves of the business cycle, the adjust- 
ment must take place at the top of the peak 
rather than in the valleys, and if the ad- 
justment must take place at the top of the 
peak rather than in the valleys, and if the 
adjustment is made at the top, as I believe 
it can be, the valleys will not be so deep, 
and there will be less cause to fill in the low 
spots. Little has been done in this direc- 
tion in the past and, unless we change our 
policy in the future, we may not hope for 
that stability of industry which everyone 
professes to believe so essential to our eco- 
nomic and social well-being. 
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Financiers 


Business management, however, is not 
alone responsible for the course it has fol- 
lowed. Unfortunately, it has had the co- 
operation of finance and government and 
will likewise have to have their cooperation 
in adjusting its affairs to a saner course. 
What, in fact, did the leaders of finance do 
to encourage the expansion which has taken 
place in the last decade? What, if any- 
thing, did they do to prevent such expan- 
sion with the consequences which they cer- 
tainly did know or should have known 
would follow? I believe their record in 
that connection is not an enviable one. As 
early as 1927, it was clearly obvious to any- 
one having experience with the granting of 
credit that if the situation was allowed to 
continue, and if expansion and speculation 
were carried on unchecked, there could be 
but one end—disaster. Yet the record of 
American financial leadership and of re- 
sponsible government officials was regretta- 
bly one of too much silence. Few warnings 
were issued and few attempts were made 
to attract public attention to the danger 
that threatened. Credit for the expansion 
of productive facilities to meet temporary 
demands was granted to business without 
adequate consideration of the consequences. 
Credit without stint was furnished to con- 
sumers to buy consumable goods, thereby 
further increasing false purchasing power 
and multiplying debt. No one called a halt. 

Every kind and character of combination 
and consolidation were made, regardless of 
their economic advisability or the possibil- 
ity of economies in management or in- 
creased profits therefrom. Little or no con- 
sideration was given to the nature of the 
businesses involved; in one instance, for 
example, soaps and candies were united. 
Such combinations and mergers were 
promoted and securities were sold on the 
theory that temporary earnings derived 
from a false demand would not only con- 
tinue, but would forever increase. Fur- 
thermore, these securities were not sold to 
those in a position to buy, or who could buy 
for investment purposes, but rather to those 
less able to buy—to men and women fas- 
cinated by high-powered salesmanship and 
an inborn desire to gamble for big profits. 
Was such financial leadership calculated to 
inspire confidence or make for an economic 
stability which insures social welfare? I 
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am afraid not. But financial leadership did 
not stop there. It actively promoted the 
purchase of equity stocks and split its own 
unit of stock par in order, as it said, to 
bring its market values within the reach of 
the small investor. May I add parentheti- 
cally, that such action would have been un- 
necessary for their purpose had they waited 
only a few months. Financial leaders or- 
ganized and promoted socalled investment 
trusts to give the small investor a chance 
to profit from wise financial leadership, 
made foreign loans of speculative value, and 
altogether followed the procession obviously 
intent upon getting theirs while the getting 
was good. 

Are we to have a repetition of this kind 
of financial leadership? If it be true—as I 
believe it is—that credit is the lifeblood of 
the nation, and that there can be no eco- 
nomic stability or social progress without 
a sound financial structure; and if it be 
true—as I also believe—that no financial 
system is sounder or more useful than its 
management, then financial leadership in 
this country must take stock of itself, turn 
over a new leaf and chart a new course 
of conduct for its future guidance. If it be 
objected that not all financial leaders are 
guilty of such misconduct—and certainly 
there are some who are not—the indict- 
ment, nevertheless, stands. As far as the 
record discloses, not one had the courage 
to fight in the open against the tendencies 
he knew were wrong and to demand a right- 
about-face. Knowledge is one thing, but 
courage of leadership is another. 





The Exchange 


Aiding and abetting, if not leading, the 
financial group was another group upon 
whose shoulders must rest a large measure 
of responsibility for the present condition 
of the American economic structure. I refer 
to those responsible for the management 
of the security and commodity exchanges 
of the country. I have said before and I 
repeat that I believe security and commod- 
ity exchanges are necessary for the efficient 
functioning of American business. I have 
also said that American business has paid 
altogether too great a price for the charac- 
ter of service we have had in our attempt 
to maintain a free market for our securities 
and commodities. I do not believe we can 
afford to continue to pay the price which 
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has been required for the maintenance of 
such markets. As far as I can recall, this 
country has not had a major depression in 
three decades that did not follow a collapse 
of values on the stock exchange. I do not 
claim that these collapses—presupposing, of 
course, periods of speculative activity— 
were wholly responsible for such depres- 
sions, but I do say that such collapses 
have been the immediate and most obvious 
precipitating causes. Since public opinion 
is so directly responsive to price fluctua- 
tions, especially on our security exchanges, 
may I urge upon those responsible for man- 
agement policies further unprejudiced in- 
vestigation of changes which may be made 
in the public interest. 





Three Recommendations 

May I also suggest three specific subjects 
for such an inquiry? 

First and most important of all, because, 
I believe, it exerts a more dangerous influ- 
ence than any other one thing in American 
financial life, I would urge consideration of 
the abolishment of the so-called “daily set- 
tlement” with its consequent “daily call 
money rate.” Without the power in the 
Federal Reserve Board to regulate to a 
reasonable extent the flow of credit and the 
rate to be charged for it, business stability 
is impossible. And I am equally certain 
that with a call-money market daily mak- 
ing the rate for funds, it is impossible for 
any banking agency to influence the flow 
of money more than nominally, and in no 
sense at all to regulate the rate. There- 
fore, in the interest of a sound banking 
structure and stable business activity, I be- 
lieve the exchanges of the country would 
make a direct contribution of great impor- 
tance should they adopt some type of pe- 
riodic settlement which would eliminate the 
daily call rate and make possible some 
measure of regulation of the flow and rate 
of credit by banking authority. 

In the second place, I would urge consid- 
eration of the complete abolishment of so- 
called floor trading, which. as I am in- 
formed, has about it most of the character- 
istics of plain crap-shooting, and few, if 
any, more redeeming features than that de- 
lightful Ethiopian pastime. This much I 


know, and every layman knows, that when 
the total capitalization of a corporation is 
traded in once a week or over a period of 
a year from five to thirty times, the sales 
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are not made for the account of one who 
owns and wants to sell, nor are the pur- 
chases made for those who desire to buy and 
actually receive the securities. If I am wrong 
in believing that the present system should 
be changed, then a large percentage of the 
people are wrong, for almost all believe the 
same thing. Obviously, if their opinion is 
unfavorable, it shakes their confidence in 
the integrity of the whole procedure. 
Finally, I would urge consideration by all 
exchanges of the adoption of rules which 
would prohibit their members accepting 
trades on any other basis than for cash if 
the amount involved is less than $10,000, 
and I should personally prefer to see the 
amount raised to $50,000. I suggest the 
smaller figure because it is the par value 
of a hundred shares of $100 par stock. This 
suggestion is not intended to bar the small 
investor from the market. Other avenues 
of credit are open to him if he desires to in- 
vest beyond his cash funds. My thought 
is that this country cannot afford again the 
wreck and ruin of people of small means, 
which followed the last crash. It is bad 
enough when the intelligent and wealihy 
speculate and lose, but when scrubwomen, 
day laborers, small home owners, wives and 
youths speculate and lose simply because 
they can go to a broker's office and get 
credit for small sums, the practice ceases to 
be defensible on any ground. If it be ob- 
jected that the adoption of these sugges- 
tions would greatly curtail the volume of 
trading, and affect vested interests of those 
owning stock exchange memberships, let me 
say that the welfare of 120 million people 
should not be sacrificed to the vested in- 
terests of any group, however large or small. 
If such an unprejudiced inquiry indicates 
that these or other reforms will strengthen 
exchange organizations and make them 
more useful members of our economic struc- 
ture—then surely they should be made. 


Public Economics 


Another field in which those responsible 
for leadership must do some hard, sound 
thinking if we are to avoid disaster is that 
of public expenditures. In this country, 
government is supposed to abide with the 
people, and yet we know that in no other 
field does leadership exert so great an influ- 
ence upon the thought and action of the 
people as in the political sphere. In the 15- 
year period, from 1913 to 1928, our na- 
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tional income is estimated to have increased 
from about 341% billion dollars to 81 billion 
dollars annually, or 135 per cent; in the 
same period the expenditures of all govern- 
mental divisions in the United States have 
increased from a little less than three bil- 
lion dollars to more than 12% billion dol- 
lars, or approximately 300 per cent. It is 
perfectly true, of course, that insofar as the 
Federal Government is concerned, the major 
part of the increase in that direction is ac- 
counted for by our participation in the 
World War; but it is interesting to observe 
that for the fiscal year ending in 1928, Fed- 
eral expenditures were only 3112 per cent 
of the combined outlay for all political ad- 
ministration in the United States. Figures 
are not available for the years following 
1928, except for the Federal Government, 
whose expenditures increased 10.7 per cent 
for the fiscal year ending in 1929, and 6 per 
cent in 1930. It may be assumed that like 
increases have occurred in other political 
subdivisions of the country. For the year 
ending in 1928, the cost of administration 
of State governments amounted to 141% per 
cent of the total; of the remainder, over 
54 per cent went to sustain local govern- 
ments. 

Naturally, those responsible for govern- 
ment desire to give their constituency the 
finest educational facilities, the best roads, 
streets, public parks, playgrounds and other 
facilities obtainable, but after all there is 
no denying the fact that expenditures for 
such purposes bear a very close relation to 
the individual, because they mortgage his 
future earnings for consumable and rapidly 
deteriorating goods. Every bond issue for 
the public welfare is an installment debt on 
the earning capacity for every individual 
and enterprise in the community affected. 
Not only does it involve installment amorti- 
zation of the debt itself, but a constantly 
increasing charge for maintenance and up- 
keep if the improvement itself is to be pre- 
served against early deterioration and quick 
ruin. 

Most of the taxing machinery of the 
country was created at a time when the 
present volume of public debt was not 
thought possible; and it is, therefore, inade- 
quately and inequitably adjusted to meet 
the emergencies of the present burden. The 
consequence is that in almost every major 
political subdivision of the country certain 
classes of wealth escape taxation, or pay 
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little, while other types of property are 
charged with an unbearable obligation. The 
duty of leadership, therefore, in this field is 
twofold. First and most important of all, 
a greater degree of caution must be exer- 
cised in the creation of government obliga- 
tions; and, second, an immediate reform in 
taxing machinery must be undertaken. In 
connection with the creation of indebted- 
ness, it is high time that those responsible 
‘for State administration consider the per- 
nicious and seductive influence of so-called 
Federal aid for public improvements. In 
many instances, this policy of public ex- 
penditure approaches closely to political 
bribery and in almost every case lends itself 
to political log-rolling, the surrender of 
State sovereignty, and a gradual impover- 
ishment of fiscal units. Moreover, we have 
said nothing of the proposal and promotion 
of undertakings which in many instances 
are not justified by the necessity of the sit- 
uation or by the utilization of the facilities 
contemplated. Let there be no mistake in 
this respect. Let us face the facts. Unless 
there is a return to sanity in the matter of 
public expenditures, default and repudia- 
tion of public obligations cannot be much 
longer avoided. 


Agriculture 


For the last decade, we, in the United 
States, have had to deal with a problem 
which now seems to be practically world- 
wide in its effect—the almost complete de- 
moralization of agriculture. I disavow spe- 
cialized knowledge with respect to many 
particularly intricate and complex economic 
problems, but hope I may be pardoned if I 
claim a personal acquaintance with the life 
of the farm and the problem of the farmer. 
In my opinion, no great division of human 
society has ever been lied to and lied about 
more in the same period of time than has 
the American farmer in the last ten years. 
He has been the victim of more false eco- 
nomic and political information, with its 
constant destruction of public confidence in 
everything he is and represents, than has 
any other element in our social structure. 
He has been induced to accept strange doc- 
trines and follow strange practices, until it 
seems to me he has almost forgotten the 
real purpose of farm life—to make a living 
for his family on the farm. The greatest 
damage which has been done to the farmers 
individually and as a whole probably lies in 
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the fact that they have been induced to 
believe that in government action there was 
some magic wand which would lift off their 
shoulders the responsibility of hard work, 
thrift and economy. 

I do not mean at all that the farmer has 
not been a victim for generations of legisla- 
tion which was ill-considered from the 
farmer’s standpoint and detrimental to his 
welfare. I believe such has been the case. 
It sounded well, when industry was pros-* 
perous, to tell the farmer that his best mar- 
ket was the American market, well pro- 
tected by mounting tariff walls. But when 
he sees behind such protection five or six 
million of his fellow-citizens unemployed 
and the objects of charity; when he sees 
frontiers closed and barriers raised to his 
products in other countries, then, I believe, 
he has a just right to complain. No one, 
mot even the farmer himself, would advo- 
cate the abolition of reasonable protection 
for industry or American society. But a 
virtue ceases to be a virtue when its opera- 
‘tions destroy economic opportunity and 
social equality. 

The farmer’s problems are multiple and 
difficult. Over many of them he has had 
and will have little control; with respect to 
many others, he is responsible, like the rest 
of society, for much that he endures. The 
diagnosis of his ailments is also far more 
simple than the prescription for a cure. For 
a third of a century our agricultural colleges 
have been hammering away, more suc- 
cessfully perhaps than they at one time 
thought, on better farm methods, such as 
the rotation of crops, restoration of fer- 
tility, conservation of moisture, diversifica- 
tion and other improvements in farming, 
until the farmer today finds himself follow- 
ing methods which must inevitably result 
in increased production. The utilization of 
power equipment has added further to his 
operating and productive efficiency, while 
decreasing his market for the staple crops 
of animal food. In addition, so-called edu- 
cational campaigns on food consumption 
have steadily diminished his sale of the 
major items of human consumption. The 
general situation is not unlike that found 
in the excess facilities for the production of 
automobiles, radios and other products, for 
our agricultural production is also greatly 
in excess of the needs or the purchasing 
power of the population the farmer can 
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reach. Without free access to the niarkets 
of the world, the prospect for an outlet for 
his maximum capacity seems almost hope- 
less. 

Like all of us, in every line of activity, 
the farmer was deceived by high values in 
the time of his prosperity. In a well-inten- 
tioned, but what now seems at least an un- 
fortunate venture, the Government pro- 
vided abundant credit facilities for the 
farmers’ use. These facilities were supple- 
mented by other large and liberal lending 
agencies which, likewise, were misled by 
land values. The result was that millions 
of farmers assumed obligations out of all 
proportion to any possible normal farm in- 
come. All of us interested in farm activity 
and farm finance must assume our share of 
responsibility for this situation. We are 
learning our lesson and will have to take 
our medicine with the farmer himself. For 
this mistake, time and hard work seem to 
be the only remedy. Certainly, more credit 
will not solve the problem. 

I wish I could possess prophetic vision 
that I might see the way by which the agri- 
cultural industry could be relieved of its 
distress and started on a course of well- 
being and profit. God has not given me 
that power, but I think there is a remedy 
which the farmer himself can apply. That 
remedy will start him on the only course 
which, experience and observation convince 
me, any of us can hopefully anticipate: the 
making of a comfortable livelihood. When 
we find that on approximately 20 per cent 
of the farms in the United States there is 
not a milch cow nor a chicken, and that on 
more than 30 per cent there is not a hog, 
and on approximately 90 per cent not a 
sheep; when we know, further, that on 
many farms in our large agricultural States, 
no gardens are kept and almost every ar- 
ticle of food is purchased at the store, we 
are forced to the conclusion that the farmer, 
by and large, is not farming as he should. I 
know that there are certain sections where 
some or all of these means of increasing 
farm income cannot be applied, but, so far 
as possible, every farmer should produce his 
own milk and dairy products, his own meat, 
and his own poultry, raise his own garden 
truck, and can the fruit and vegetables he 
requires for winter use. Until he obtains 
from his farm every item for personal con- 
sumption which it is humanly possible for 
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him to produce, he has not done his job 
properly. Pigs and chickens and cows are 
worth more to the individual farmer than 
all the government relief programs that 
may possibly be conceived. Once the farmer 
lives at home, then I believe that whatever 
kind of money crop he may produce, 
whether it be large or small, the price high 
or low, his major difficulty will be solved 
and his margin of income for the necessities 
and luxuries he so much deserves will be 
greatly increased. 

There is no romance about farming. If 
it is successfully done, I know it means 
hard work day in and day out. But so does 
any other business successfully performed. 
I know the privations of farm life. They 
are much less now than they were thirty 
years ago. I should like to see every farm 
home equipped with the modern conven- 
iences of urban life. I should like to see 
every farmer with an automobile, a radio 
and all other modern inventions which have 
contributed so much to social welfare. No 
one is more entitled to these advantages 
than the farmer; but the farmer, like every- 
one else, should have them only when he 
can pay for them. The income for such 
purposes will be largely determined by the 
extent to which the farmer exhausts every 
possible means of supplying his necessities 
from the farm itself. The way out for the 
farmer is not an easy one. Neither is the 
course smooth for industry, finance, or gov- 
ernment, and the problem in one sphere is 
little less difficult than in any other. 


Concluding Statement 


I realize full well that this brief sum- 
mary may be justly considered an indul- 
gence in hindsight rather than foresight. 
Looking backward is always somewhat un- 
popular, but I accept the responsibility, be- 
cause I believe that without a proper ap- 
praisal of our conduct in a given situation 
in the past, we are likely to follow the same 
course when similar circumstances come 
again. In what I have said there is no ele- 
ment of criticism, no spirit of “we should 
have known better.” There is, however, 
an urgent appeal to those in responsible 
positions in every major field of business 
endeavor to take account of the element of 
human conduct in economic affairs. I be- 
lieve that without the proper education and 
direction of human conduct, economic de- 
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pressions will inevitably continue to recur 
with ever-increasing social and_ political 
disaster. We cannot afford to assume the 
responsibility for such misbehaviour. 

Relief from world distress, the cure for 
economic ills, does not lie in the domain of 
political action. Wherever legislative pro- 
grams have been undertaken for the cure 
of economic ills, state socialism with failure 
immeasurably worse has been the result. 
Governments cannot effectively or effi- 
ciently suspend the operation of economic 
laws, as witness failure after failure in the 
field of price regulation, and most recently, 
the almost complete breakdown of eco- 
nomic conditions in Australia and New 
Zealand where government ownership and 
operation have had their most universal 
application. We must not travel that path. 
Government cooperation is imperative, but 
leadership must come from business. 

It is an encouraging sign, in the field of 
industry in particular, that management is 
more and more adding social welfare to its 
management problems. A final and proper 
adjustment of economic and social condi- 
tions cannot be attained without the closest 
cooperation between all factors, including 
the government. I believe, however, that 
economic stability and order can _ be 
achieved, and to that end I urge leadership 
in every field to dedicate its untiring, un- 
prejudiced and unselfish effort. The im- 
perative need of the world is a sense of se- 
curity, founded upon economic stability: 


For the worker, economic stability means 
security against unemployment, loss 
of income and fear of the future. 

For capital, it means security of invest- 
ment, the certainty of reasonable re- 
turn and courage for new venture. 

For government, it means _ security 
against revolution, disorder and defeat. 

For the world, it holds the only hope of 
enduring peace, the avoidance of war, 
and the preservation of civilization. 


These are the problems; these are the 
issues which confront world leadership. 
They constitute the most vital equation in 
economic crises and in social welfare. The 
need is for leadership, sympathetic in its 
understanding, tolerant in its viewpoint 
and dynamic in its courage. This is the 
challenge. Let us answer with vision, faith 
and hard work. 





A Challenge to Business Men 


By WILLIAM KIXMILLER 


President, Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 


OHN, seven years old, was attending his 
first class in geography. The teacher 
asked, “Who can describe the shape of the 
world?” John held up his hand, and the 
teacher responded with, “Yes, John, you 
tell us the shape of the world.” His answer 
had a confident ring since he had no less an 
authority than his father. “Daddy says the 
world is in bad shape.” 

For the present we all no doubt agree 
with this definition. Business men and 
capitalism are blamed by many. This mes- 
sage is in the nature of a defense, but its 
primary purpose is to present a challenge. 

Man has been more than monkey for at 
least two million years. But men have 
preyed upon men down to today. All his- 
torical cultures were built upon slavery. 
Aristotle said no civilization could exist 
without this base. Rome was rich, not be- 
cause it produced but because it plundered. 
Herbert Spencer wrote that the history of 
nations is a record of robbery, treachery, 
murder and national suicide. 

Therefore it might well be the most 
significant event in recent thousands of 
years when men stop pilfering each other. 
Is this epochal event immediately ahead of 
us? Are we the last of the barbarians? 
The law of group self-preservation is the 
first law of man. Where does this instinc- 
tive law fit into this new scheme? 

Until recently most wealth gathering was 
a racket. Now only a part can be so de- 
scribed and happily that part stands out 
and hurts like a sore thumb. World forces 
are so shaping themselves that the law of 
self-preservation, the first law of man, now 
requires that men cooperate and not fight 
and filch each other. Mankind may soon 
change its habits of millions of years, based 
heretofore on the dog-eat-dog principle, and 
for the first time men will become con- 
scious, not of a group, but of humanity. 

If this is true, men living today, by the 
humble use of business as the handmaid of 
science, are bringing about one of the big- 
gest things in all social development. If 


this is true, in the future, history will be 
divided into two parts, the first recording 
the conduct of peoples, tribes and nations 
who lived by war, the animal way, and the 
second that of people who lived by coopera- 
tion, the human way. So quietly and with- 
out display has come the beginnings of this 
startling phenomenon that only a few are 
aware of it and its significance. If this 
vision is not a mirage, remote generations 
will discover its emergence not in the pro- 
ceedings of political peace conventions, but 
the future historian will get his data from 
the records of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, from the minutes of the meet- 
ings of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, and he will sense its early import in 
the “service feel” of the International Ro- 
tary Clubs. 

You ask what are the developments 
whose results are so significant. They are 
two. (1) There must be an adequate flow 
of purchasing power to the producer so that 
as consumer he can buy the products of in- 
dustry. (2) World business is essentially 
a bartering process, and prosperity requires 
that both sides buy and profit. The two 
principles may be combined into one; ad- 
vancement of self can come only through 
the advancement of the whole. 

It will be truly said that this is nothing 
new, and that these principles are as old as 
civilization. But significance lies in their 
application to the new economics. And so 
fundamental or basic is this as to warrant 
the statement that success or failure in the 
application will determine the future course 
of mankind. 

A third fact is tied up with the principles 
laid down. This third phenomenon grows 
out of the same process which makes the 
first two. It is this: Because men have con- 
quered the forces of nature to such an ex- 
tent that they can now in the struggle for 
existence completely destroy one another 
through war, solidarity must henceforth 
dominate the affairs of men. 
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But how will this come about? It is dif- 
ficult for men on moral grounds to change 
impulses and instincts born out of millions 
of years of struggle for subsistence. Human 
nature changes slowly, very slowly. A de- 
pendence upon moral improvements only 
will result in failure; the process is too 
slow. Hope at this moment lies in the fact 
that men can satisfy the age-long individ- 
ualistic instincts and impulses through co- 
operative action. At last we see a con- 
vergence of the moral law and the law of 
the struggle for existence. The ethics of 
Kant: “Treat every man as an end and not 
as a means” can now be and must now be 
practically applied to affairs domestic and 
foreign. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
The positive answer to this question has for 
centuries been religious teaching, but now 
has become natural economic law. 

It appears that the new economics of 
production which compels an equivalent in 
consumptive powers will lead to a new at- 
tainment, because the individual best real- 
izes self by working for the whole. The 
realization of social values and individual 
values now depends upon the balancing of 
these values. Already, there is no all-con- 
taining unit, no self-containing system; 
each man, each group or each nation must 
function as a complement one to the other. 
The structure of our new ongoing relation- 
ship requires a balancing of those forces 
affecting production and consumption. 
Science, the machine and business have 
made such extraordinary changes that at 
last we are compelled by the very nature of 
things to seek an energizing equilibrium to 
maintain life as a whole, not only within 
a nation, but within the entire world. 

The law of self-preservation now requires 
more than national faith, more than race 
feeling: it requires world consciousness and 
integration or there will be catastrophe. 
The future society of mankind will be one 
living organism which moves together if it 
moves at all. The evolutionary process of 
civilization will henceforth be a total per- 
formance or no show at all. How will this 
be accomplished ? 

A tinsmith gets the bump out of a sheet 
of metal by hammering around the bump 
and not by hitting it directly. Owing to 
the fact that men can destroy each other 
completely, war, the instrument of a nation 
seeking its own ends, has become the great 
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bump problem of humanity. We can liter- 
ally smudge out one another. The next war, 
if it comes, may mean the destruction of 
civilization. This is so often repeated and 
is so obvious that the statement is trite. 
We all know that we must now grow out of 
tribal or group consciousness into humanity 
consciousness. We all appreciate the bump 
of war and are striving to correct the evil. 

But we are hammering too much on the 
bump when we should be pounding around 
it. To eliminate war we must take peace 
for granted by a dependence upon those 
institutions which have universal qualities, 
which will most quickly give all peoples a 
common ground of understanding, a com- 
munity of interest, thereby cultivating the 
conception of the unity of the world. The 
races must arrive naturally at that unified 
consciousness which is a requisite to the 
end of war. 

The institution of “business” through its 
ability to capitalize science for the welfare 
of all is one institution having those univer- 
sal characterists necessary to bind men to- 
gether. Other cultural characteristics are 
extremely diversified and woven in the tra- 
ditions and prejudices of bygone ages. 
Most of life is held by the dead hand of the 
past. Industrialism is new, governed by 
ideas and not memorials, and its quality of 
universalism requires that all humanity be 
served. Universalism is a part of it as 
visibility is a part of light. 

To illustrate, foreign trade is not warfare 
and de&cribing it in militarized vocabulary 
is a wrong conception of its nature. When 
men appreciate the importance of an ever- 
increasing universal standard of living the 
question of relative portions in foreign 
trade will be as inconsequential as it is to- 
day between New York State and Pennsyl- 
vania. There will be not so much the ten- 
sion of completion as the extension of the 
area and the volume of the market, the 
gross increase of wealth as a whole. A 
standard of living twice our own for all the 
world is entirely possible, but only as a co- 
ordinated, peaceful, evoluntionary opera- 
tion free of tariffs and other artificial, 
legalistic, nationalistic barriers. 

In a world of economic solidarity there 
will be no worry over the monopolistic con- 
trol of raw materials. People will not be 


concerned about the division ef land; they 
will be concerned about the division of 
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labor. The land-problem idea is a hang- 
over from times when the question of sub- 
sistence was not an economic problem, but 
one solved by migration and conquest. To- 
day, Chicago is not worried because it de- 
rives its paper from Canada, coal from 
Pennsylvania, oil from Texas or steel from 
Gary, Indiana, and not from Illinois. Ina 
world where business flows freely, Japan 
with its teeming millions will not have a 
land problem, that is an emigration prob- 
lem. Because of comparatively unre- 
stricted trade and a high stndard of living, 
Manhattan Island with a much greater 
population per square mile does not have a 
land problem. With the standard of living 
equal only to that we now have, Japan 
should not have even an employment prob- 
lem. With a rising standard of living a 
rapidily decreasing percentage of people is 
required on the soil and an increasing per- 
centage is required to make goods and ren- 
der service. Given science, people will not 
so much live on the land as on the ability of 
their business men. 

Population problems, land problems, 
emigration problems, raw material prob- 
lems, access-to-the-sea problems are not 
business problems—they are war problems. 
There is no solution to these except through 
a new consciousness that looks beyond po- 
litical frontiers to an economic sense of the 
whole of reality. This will come when the 
state mind gives way to the economic 
mind; when territorial aggrandizement 
gives way to business aggrandizement, the 
latter distinguished by power to serve 
rather than power to compel service. 

Governments are rooted in the traditions 
of hundreds of years and cannot as integers 
serve the universal economic mind. This 
does not mean that they will disappear. 
On the contrary, because of the increasing 
contacts of men, they will grow in their 
usefulness, but they will lose in significance. 
Our attitudes with respect to national states 
are changing. They signify something dif- 
ferent from that of so late a period as the 
recent Great War. Instead of occupying 
exalted positions living in and for them- 
selves, each a whole in itself, they are be- 
coming parts of a greater, more universal 
activity. We are beginning to consider 


them not as major-domos, but as institu- 
tions of service satisfying collective wants— 
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the postmen carrying some of the useful 
loads of ongoing affairs. President Lincoln 
and General Grant had the proper place of 
government when they composed the great- 
est peace treaty ever delivered by victor to 
vanquished: “Go back to work. Keep 
your horses, you will need them for the 
spring plowing.” 

Walled cities were once integers—inde- 
pendent wholes. Now these cities are parts 
of the larger communities in which they 
find themselves. Immediately following 
the Revolutionary War, many of the first 
citizens of Virginia, including Patrick 
Henry, strenuously opposed the Union on 
the ground that a Virginian could not be a 
good citizen of a larger community. 

There was a time when European peoples 
thought of themselves as the subjects of 
their church and religious organizations 
actually possessed sovereign rights. Gradu- 
ally the church lost this meaning and the 
nation became the way a given people gave 
expression to the group idea. The church 
did not cease to exist but became an organ 
in the larger community. 

Until recently the national state had be- 
come so significant in the minds of some 
people that they were unable to place them- 
selves in relation to the rest of the world in 
any other fashion. The Germans, for in- 
stance, prior to the war could not give any 
other expression of themselves except as a 
unity personified in the Kaiser, despite the 
fact that their real power, which has since 
become demonstrated, existed for a number 
of years prior in their economic integration. 

I understand that in India even today 
many intelligent natives are quite willing 
to allow Englishmen the run of the govern- 
ment. To them the government is that 
organization which takes care of the streets, 
the lights, the sewers, the postal facilities, 
the telegraph and the schools, a useful 
agency of social welfare performing a be- 
wildering variety of service in the process 
of satisfying collective wants. 

The awakening of China, Russia and 
the so-called backward peeples does not lie 
in the promise of any particular form of 
government but in the promise of the new 
industrial civilization. All races, black, 
yellow, brown and white, now sense the 
lately discovered principle that the world 
will prosper only as a unit, and that the new 
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economic civilization is the heritage of hu- 
manity and not of groups of men. They all 
want the good things of life. And who can 
blame them? The good things of life for 
most people are still food, clothing, housing 
and other material values. The struggle 
for subsistence is even today the pressing 
problem, appalling fierce and fearful. At 
this moment “Give us this day our daily 
bread” is no figure of speech, but an agoniz- 
ing petition for millions of men. 

Accordingly, the age of materialism is 
only at its dawn. The high noon is fifty 
to one hudnred years away with a world 
standard of well-being several times our 
own. When mankind has gained economic 
freedom through the scientific technic of 
modern production, has solved the problem 
of unrestricted distribution and has bal- 
anced production and consumption, only 
then will wealth be taken for granted and 
man will find greater value in nonmaterial 
pursuits. Ours is properly the materialistic 
age. We will let the future generations 
build a new universal culture on this foun- 
dation. 

It follows that governments cannct in 
the future maintain exclusively their own 
ends. Because all peoples are awakening 
to a new commercial consciousness and the 
need for world prosperity, the state will de- 
cline in its significance in favor of a new 
organism which will include the state as one 
of its tools for the operation of those facili- 
ties of social welfare which the state logi- 
cally conduct; and as controlling apparatus, 
for instance as an umpire, in that most diffi- 
cult task of establishing an equilibrium be- 
tween supply and demand. 5 

The issue therefore today is much more 
fundamental than that of a particular kind 
of legalistic superframework. From now 
on the whole of mankind wants to live its 
life to the full in material satisfactions and, 
strange to say, because of the very phe- 
nomena which are awakening mankind 
everywhere to a new appreciation of its in- 
herent possibilities for a better standard of 
living, exactly because of these selfsame 
forces, namely the growing power of men 
over nature, no group can withhold the 
right to consumption from any other peo- 
ple. Henceforth, states must correlate 
themselves within the framework of a new 
totality, expressing a higher state of inte- 
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gration than that conceived on legalistic 
levels. 

This development is certain. There is 
no alternative. We have gone too far on 
the road of science, industrialism and busi- 
ness to turn back. Take only two examples 
of irreconcilable national conflicts. 

There is the one involving the freedom of 
the seas. Because of modern scientific 
technic of production the old idea of free 
neutral commerce from the military point 
of view does not work. In terms of Eng- 
land’s security versus American commerce, 
the problem is insoluble; there is a hope- 
less clash of vital interests. The issue can- 
not be solved, but it can be dismissed in a 
new conception of unity. 

Again, the western nations have vast 
colonial possessions containing much of the 
raw materials upon which to a large extent 
industrialism is based. What can be done 
about this situation in terms of national- 
ism? Is there inevitable conflict ahead? 
We cannot do without these raw materials. 
If we have to fight to retain them, the cost 
may be too great. Does the age-old law of 
group survival fail here? No! The new 
group is humanity. The problem cannot 
be solved as a political problem. The solu- 
tion lies only through a gradual disappea °- 
ance of the difficulty. 

What now appears as an impasse will, as 
we go along, lead into the broad valley of 
peace because the issues become inconse- 
auential through the emergence of new con- 
ditions. The new economic forces will not 
be confined in the framework of old politi- 
cal imperialism. Imperialism and its en- 
mities will disappear in the operation of 
new ways of cooperation. The startling 
break-up of the English Empire and the 
formation of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, owing no legal allegiance to the 
common sovereign but held together by 
economic habits of cooperation, is an ex- 
ample of this new method. There should 
be no objection to a multiplicity of sover- 
eignties, provided they lose in significance. 

Even the Soviet system is primarily a big 
business venture and its future lies solely 
in its ability to give the long-hungry people 
of Russia food, clothing and shelter. Our 
job with respect to Russia is to see it in its 
proper relation to the rest of the world, 
namely as a vast business institution and to 
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become less afraid of it. If we continue to 
be afraid they continue in their appalling 
fear, this may lead to that next human 
holocaust which many people now predict. 
In business we all hang together or we will 
all hang separately. Despite present incom- 
patibility in our different ideas and ideals, 
we must work this thing out with Russia. 
Friendship is as inherent to international 
business as is juice to an orange. The con- 
cept of force cannot apply within its do- 
main. 

I devoutly believe in the capitalistic 
order. I believe in its strength and am not 
afraid of its contacts anywhere. I believe 
in capitalistic experimentalism; through 
this process life is a laboratory not only for 
those at the top, but for each individual, 
and only through this method lies progress 
and satisfaction. I am here reminded of a 
story. Mussolini, so the tale goes, was 
playing bridge with three of his citizens. 
The dealer, having distributed the cards, 
looked at Mussolini and hesitatingly said 
“T pass.” The next man looked at Mussolini 
and hesitatingly said “I pass.” The third 
did the same when Mussolini roared “No 
you won’t! You will bid three spades and 
T’ll double you!” I believe that if strong 
men must will to power, and apparently 
they must, humanity will fare better under 
capitalism than under any other system. 
Compare the effect of Ford and Mussolini 
on the peace of the world. 

I believe in the necessity for balancing 
individual values and social values, by 
which method alone true values can be de- 
termined. All progress depends upon proper 
equilibrium being established between op- 
posites. Can a plane fly in a vacuum? 
Can an automobile run on smooth ice? 
The grip of life requires equilibrium result- 
ing from traction and tension, and these, 
with respect to the mind, are dependent 
upon the necessity of choice in values. An 
ever deeper comprehension and growth de- 
pends upon the proper awareness of values, 
not only on the part of leaders but on the 
part of each person, and this can come only 
through trial and error. Through the capi- 


talistic order each partakes up to his capa- 
city of absorption in the values society has 
attained, and each contributes up to his 
capacity in the policy and direction of the 
ongoing activity of all. 
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Finally, I believe in the healing forces of 
a rising standard of living. I am con- 
vinced that the business men of America, 
depending exclusively upon the righteous 
power of capitalism and the soothing effi- 
cacy of a constantly increasing standard of 
well-being can become the leaders in solv- 
ing the problems now torturing mankind. 
Business men, by example and through the 
experimental way, by the exercise of or- 
dinary integrity and faith can remake the 
world. And looking at it strictly from the 
individualistic point of view, has it not 
been written “The meek shall inherit the 
earth”’? 

We are in a transition from a political to 
an economic world and there is a cross-pull 
of these forces. The business depression 
comes from international political distrust 


everywhere. But we cannot get together 
politically. The only solution is to forget 


political mechanism and depend upon eco- 
nomic mechanism, upon which the whole 
universe is in fundamental accord. Inter- 
national political diplomacy is bankrupt 
because the pay dirt of Machiavelianism 
is all washed out; but the pay dirt of inter- 
national industrialism lies all about in 
great abundance ready for economic states- 
men big enough and bold enough to work it. 

What to do? To begin with, no political 
entanglements attempting to dictate peace, 
but plenty of action tantamount to living 
peace. We will live peace by means of 
commercial treaties, trustification and car- 
telization of business by men intelligent 
enough to synthesize individual and social 
idealism; men big enough to build an inter- 
national trade in volume of which today we 
only dream. In like manner we will live 
peace through international banking con- 
sortiums, balancing the functions of gold, 
credit and general finance and bold enough 
to lend billions where millions were ioaned 
before, exclusively for economic uses. We 
will live peace by a great mutiplicity of 
voluntary organizations which have spenged 
out political frontiers, thus developing new 
habits of mind which disregard legalistic 
abstractions as does a_ transcontinental 
traveler crossing the states from coast to 
coast. We will live peace through inter- 
national associations of scientists, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, philosophers and wr:ters, 
through international business corporations, 
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and corporations with stockholders all over 
the world and through internationa: part- 
nerships, selling agencies, agricultural soci- 
eties and service clubs. We will live peace 
by all sorts of nonpolitical intercourse mo- 
tivated by the desire for mutual advance- 
ment, a pluralistic society, held together 
through natural order because constant 
improvement in well-being is the lot of 
all. Thus the powers and capacities of 
men will be so increased by cooperation 
that entirely new relative values, spiritual 
as well as material, will come into exist- 
ence. 

The business man of this country is 
unique in history—novus homo—marking 
a new age of mankind in geologic time. 
Business men are fairly free of racial and 
class fears, hatreds and traditions. They 
are essentially not political but commercial. 
They have the resources. What is most im- 
portant, they have the metal. Question is 
have they the mettle? Destiny thus far 
has been kind; it has placed in their hands 
an opportunity which is as a pyramid to a 
pigmy when compared to all other oppor- 
tunities of prior ages. But it takes daring, 
vision and pioneering. It takes leaders, 
but it also takes a following of understand- 
ing men. The crest cannot go beyond the 
surging wave. Will business men accept 
the challenge? 

The promise of business universalism is 
logical in more ways than one. Although 
it is true that instincts, still rooted in sav- 
agery, respond slowly, very slowly, to in- 
tellectual conclusions, yet conduct, being 
largely a matter of conditioning, what starts 
out to be one form of behavior may quickly 
change into another, through the emergence 
of new responses to old instincts. This can 
be depended upon. Experiences we have 
in common are becoming more important 
than the things which divide us. Business 
is giving meaning to those activities which 
apply to the total relationships. We are 
beginning to appreciate in a spirit of toler- 
ance that only when we consider peoples as 
a whole do we get a tolerable ideal. The 
new habit of cooperation making all na- 
tions complementary within the framework 
of a higher synthesis gives a new aim, and 
therefore, a new sense of reality and sig- 
nificance which naturally develops a new 
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type of self-respect in which superiority is 
dependent upon values with integrating 
characteristics rather than upon those val- 
ues exclusive to race or nation. Business 
men can win by a bold reliance on these in- 
fluences of their activities. 

The methods by which mankind goes 
forward are indirect, like pioneering a new 
trail up a mountain side. At the start, 
afar off, the climber sees the top and travels 
toward it. Again and again he finds he has 
taken the wrong road and for long dis- 
tances loses complete sight of the goal. De- 
spite discouragements, however, and _ be- 
cause of constant effort, he has the great 
satisfaction of realizing that he is on the 
way and surprising and splendid visions of 
the distant summit become visible again 
and again. Apparently sensing the truth 
and struggling for its realization is a law 
of life. Truth and living, in the sense of 
social organism, are a composite. Truth 
cannot dictate to men and groups of men 
cannot be dogmatic about the path human 
society will follow. 

There is a process in chemistry known 
as catalytic action. When platinum is pres- 
ent, oxygen and sulphur form sulphurous 
acid, an entirely new combination. The 
platinum itself is not transformed and is 
not reduced in the slightest. The platinum 
seems not to have concerned itself with 
what is going on and yet it is the all-power- 
ful agent producing results not possible ex- 
cept for its presence. Business men by 
their activity are a powerful agent in that 
greatest experiment ever conducted by man, 
namely the process of eliminating poverty 
from the earth. If this is progressively ac- 
complished they will bring into play the 
principles of world solidarity through a 
higher force of social organism which will 
include states, a world society ruled from 
within itself, obeying the natural laws of 
cooperative existence which are so obvious 
and which in themselves have such attrac- 
tion as rules of proper conduct that they 
need no external enforcement. Good-will 
and peace will come upon the earth not be- 
cause of rhetoric, emotional appeal, nor 
even because of advocacy, intellectual per- 
suasion, nor because of fiat, governmental 
decree, but because for the races this be- 
comes the preferable form of behavior. 
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HE dAustro-German agreement for 

closer economic cooperation is part of 
the widespread movement toward a Pan- 
European Union, inspired by instinct of 
self-preservation. In the sensorium of all 
European nations lies subconsciously a 
realization of the fact that Europe’s future 
solely hinges on its ability or inability to 
form a unified, solid front against depreda- 
tions on economic welfare, caused less by 
the natural consequences of the last Great 
War than by an evolution through which 
life on our globe is passing just now. A 
rapid expansion of human ingenuity has 
placed mankind before new and intricate 
problems. Man has entered into a new 
era, the era of mechanization which makes 
it necessary for him to adapt his entire 
mode of living to radical changes. 

Modern economic development, so dis- 
tinctly traced in the life of the United 
States, has no use for particularism nor 
for productive activities on a small scale 
confined within microscopic geographical 
units. In our machine age, economy is 
based on larger foundations. 

Though fully conscious of this state of 
affairs and thoroughly convinced as to the 
only possible solution, Europe seems to be 
paralyzed in face of a threatening disaster. 
An almost incomprehensible lethargy 
seems to lame any move toward salvation. 
The idea of an European Union was en- 
thusiastically acclaimed everywhere, and 
yet not a single step was taken toward its 
realization. 

Apparently the task was too big, too 
heavily fraught with all kinds of difficulties 
and obstacles, to be accomplished in one 
sweep. Leading European statesmen and 
economists began to realize that an 
European Union would have to pass pre- 
liminarily through a stage of regional 
agreements between countries with more 
affiliated interests. 

Austria was among the very first of the 
European nations who believed in the 


necessity of closer economic cooperation. 
Her aspirations in this respect go far back 
to a period antedating the outbreak of the 
War, and gained momentum, of course, 
with the disintegration of the dual mon- 
archy. 

No other nation in the world suffered 
more than Austria from wanton destruction 
of its economic fabric, from lack of 
adequate means and from a complete ex- 
haustion of resources. With the utmost 
exertion of their own willpower and 
strength and with the sympathetic aid 
of friendly nations the Austrians honestly 
and conscienciously went to work to re- 
build their country; but with every step 
forward it became more and more apparent 
that the Republic’s future could only be 
secured by incorporation into a_ bigger 
economic body. 

Then the world-wide depression came 
and opened our eyes. We realized more 
than ever that doom was threatening our 
continent, divided in armed camps, ready 
to fight in war, and fighting meanwhile 
even in peace time with economic weapons 
behind strong and high custom walls, dis- 
rupting trade and free communication and 
slowly starving in an effort to eke out a 
living for overcrowded populations from 
tiny, well- guarded, individual garden 
patches. 

Austria felt the throttling grip more in- 
tensely than her other sister nations in 
Europe; and that is the reason why she 
moved first—moved before the last breath 
was taken out of her. Austria’s fate, of 
course, is closely linked with that of 
Europe. She will faithfully stand, there- 
fore, with the whole of Europe in its 
struggle for the maintenance of its posi- 
tion in the world; but she fights at an 
outpost closest to danger and destruction, 
and, therefore, is more aware of the 
menace. 

To accuse Austria of some surreptitious 
scheme and design in her struggle for mere 
existence adds to the tragedy of the situa- 
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tion. No; Austria’s statesmen have not 
lost their minds. They had ample oppor- 
tunity to train themselves to a habit of 
keeping a cool head in critical moments. 
Governments have changed frequently in 
Austria since peace was declared; but 
there was not one of them, no matter of 
whatever political orientation, that did not 
restrict its program exclusively to economic 
problems. 

The Anschluss, of course, is in the heart 
of the Austrian people, and always has 
been since the Peace Treaty of St. Germain 
had carefully carved out of the former dual 
monarchy a country, which geographically, 
ethnologically, culturally and _ historically 
is purer German that old Austria ever 
could realize. The Peace Treaty of St. 
Germain has carefully removed from the 
Alpine Republic all that could obscure the 
German character of the nation. In fact 
it has taught us what we really are, a chip 
off the German block. St Germain has re- 
awakened in the Austrian people ‘heir 
national spirit which was dormant until 
then, and this is the greatest and only 
benefit Austria derived from that treaty. 

But with all these natural agencies work- 
ing, Austria does not pursue a policy dic- 
tated by the heart but by the head. She 
realizes more than any other European 
nation that this is not an appropriate time 
to stir up troubles with political aspira- 
tions. This is a time of dire necessity, a 
time exclusively to be given to substance 
and not alone to ideals. 

Why then does Austria raise suspicion 
by starting a move, professedly aimed at 
economic cooperation of the whole of 
Europe, just with Germany? The answer 
is easy. Besides cultural and economic 
affiliations, it was the only open door after 
all other countries with possibly closer 
economic relationship to us had quickly 
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slammed and doubly barred their doors in 
our face when we approached them with 
a suggestion of economic cooperation. 

There is another reason why Austria 
and Germany were more ready and could 
sooner start on the way toward an eco- 
nomically United Europe. That is their 
present state of disarmament. Armed 
nations are naturally hampered in the pur- 
suit of their economic policies by consid- 
erations of military efficiency and most 
effective armed alliances. They are bound 
to at least coordinate, if not subordinate, 
economic problems to political reasons. If 
Austria entertains any fear for her eco- 
nomic aspirations, which aim far beyond 
the frontiers of the Reich, it is on account 
of slow progress in disarmament. She 
realizes that a Europe bristling with arms 
could only cling to its old policy of balanc- 
ing powers, in which policy, of course, 
international economic cooperation and 
confederation would find no room. 

Dire necessity started Austria on the 
road toward Pan-European economic co- 
operation and federation by a regional 
agreement with Germany. This agree- 
ment is, after all, not more than an ex- 
pression of willingness to cooperate and to 
restrict this cooperation to purely economic 
problems. Besides, it is an open invita- 
tion for all nations to join. 

The Austro-German agreement explicitly 
provides for strict observance of national 
sovereignty and international obligations. 
It is proof-tried and can stand any scrutiny 
from a legal or moral standpoint before 
any court of international equity and 
justice. It is a general call in an economic 
shipwreck to make for shore. There is a 
winning chance for all, especially for those 
who divest themselves of superfluous in- 
cumbrances and are not weighted down by 
heavy armor. 





NOTICE 


Members of American Peace Society not having sent their ballots on the 


World Court are asked to do so at once! 








An International Justice of the Peace 
and His Constable 


By OSCAR T. CROSBY 


Former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; President, Inter-Ally Council on War 
Purchases and Finance; Author, “International War, Its Causes and Its Cure’ 


O A distinguished United States Senator 

I recently chanced to say that I expected 
to renew certain activities of propaganda in 
favor of the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Force as a sanction for the decrees 
of an International Tribunal. In surprise, 
he answered: “What! An _ International 
Force?” The very words seemed to shock 
him. But, being an open-minded, liberal 
and highly intelligent man, he listened pa- 
tiently to a few words of explanation. 

In more complete form and to a larger 
audience such an explanation is now pre- 
sented. 


French Position 


That my American compatriots may not 
deem the subject one of such novelty as to 
preclude its serious consideration, let me 
quote the words of Gaston Doumergue, 
President of France. They were uttered on 
April 9th, 1931, in a speech delivered at 
Nice. They were impressive enough to 
seize our attention: 

““°Tis only good sense,” he said, “that so 
long as France is exposed to cruel surprises 
and so long as a solid International Force 
has not been organized, she must not allow 
herself to be led into the reduction of her 
own material force below the limit essential 
for the needs of her security and the integ- 
rity of her national and colonial domain, 
for which the present generation is account- 
able to the next.” 

To this quotation, the New York Times 
reporter adds the following significant re- 
mark: 

“The President’s preoccupation with ‘se- 
curity’ in the form of an International 
Force is only the reflection of a doctrine 
which is taking an ever firmer hold in 
French minds.” 

The French Government thus seems to 
be ready to renew the proposition urged by 
their delegates at the Peace Conference in 
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1919. President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George were not willing to accept it. Amer- 
ica has forgotten it. Europe has not. 

Only a few weeks ago, in conversation 
with two eminent French statesmen, Senator 
DeJouvenel and M. Paul Boncour, I heard 
similar sentiments pointedly expressed. 
Important private organizations enroll the 
names of thousands of citizens espousing 
the cause. 


Our Position 


I shall not dwell here upon the wide dif- 
ference in the sense of security which may 
be indulged by us, as compared with that 
sense of insecurity which besets thoughtful 
men of every European nation. We may, 
of course, wrap around us our starry flag 
as a Cloak of isolation, and be relatively 
indifferent to foreign perturbations. That 
procedure has its charms. 

Yet three of our Presidents, Roosevelt, 
Taft and Wilson, declared themselves in 
favor of an International Force available 
to coerce nations recalcitrant against the 
decisions of such central authority as might 
by agreement be endowed with the right to 
settle grave international disputes. Some 
obscurity is found in their utterances as to 
whether the force in question should be 
merely national forces promised by treaty, 
or should be a body permanently and di- 
rectly under the orders of the Central Au- 
thority. In the former case separate na- 
tional judgment would determine the occa- 
sions for combined effort, and the magni- 
tude of armaments supplied. In the lat- 
ter case, central authority would determine 
both of these facts. 

However we may construe the utterances 
of the leaders just named, it is clear that 
they all approved the principle of a force 
sanction operative against nations refusing 
to submit to Central Authority. 
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Since the death of these men, we have 
entered, with others, into schemes of arma- 
ment limitation, and shall be thus further 
engaged in a very important meeting set for 
February, 1932. Unless we decide to avoid 
altogether any discussion of international 
force, we should equally avoid such meet- 
ings, for almost certainly at the confer- 
ence in question, the question will arise in 
serious debate. So long as we continue 
to deal with arms limitation, we must re- 
cognize that an intimate relation is made to 
exist between our armaments and those of 
foreign countries; while these, in turn, must 
be fixed in relation to the international po- 
litical mechanisms, such as a great tribunal 
and a central force, probably to be estab- 
lished with or without our cooperation, and 
deliberately planned to affect all national 
armaments. 


The World Court 


Moreover, we have gone far toward ac- 
cepting the jurisdiction of an international 
tribunal for the settlement of threatening 
disputes. There seems to be a likelihood 
that, in some way, we shall link ourselves 
to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice whose statutes have so long been 
pending in our Senate. Several European 
nations have definitely adopted this Court. 

Their adherence to it is not as conclu- 
sive as a hasty reading of texts might lead 
one to suppose. These texts seem to say 
that all disputes of whatever kind will be 
submitted for settlement to the Court. 
But closer reading discloses the fact that 
there are various reservations, limitations 
and exclusions firmly set forth. The exclu- 
sions, therefore, are so important that the 
adherences are somewhat illusory. How- 
ever, the trend of events is such that a 
reversal of policy in this respect will prob- 
ably be forced upon the adhering govern- 
ments—and the Court will be charged with 
the whole responsibility of keeping the 
world away from war. In any case, the 
French thesis favoring an international 
force available in connection with the Court, 
must be always henceforth in the fore- 
ground of discussion concerning this mat- 
ter. If we are not to drop the issue en- 
tirely, all topics relating to the elimination 
of war become proper topics of interested 
discussion in American politics. 
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The Paris Pact 


Nor should we forget that we have signed 
the Briand-Kellogg Treaty, pledging our- 
selves not to resort to war as an instrument 
of public policy—but to seek settlement of 
all our international quarrels by peaceful 
means. 

I have elsewhere criticized that treaty as 
being largely deceptive, once we admit the 
universally held reservation that in a pub- 
lic policy of self-defense we are not bound 
to keep the peace. All men know that war- 
makers are never self-confessed aggressors. 
Even the wolf found his righteous casus 
belli in the upstream or downstream drink- 
ing by the lamb. 

So the thing smells of hypocrisy. Yet it 
might, in fact, be “made an honest woman,” 
if we would institute proper means for 
keeping the peace and for securing defense 
of our rights, as those rights may be deter- 
mined and enforced by a suitable, impar- 
tial, international organism. The incom- 
pleteness of the Paris Pact renders it nuga- 
tory—even offensive—to our sense of an 
honorable responsibility for a pledged word. 

Now it is quite possible for a diffused 
democracy like ours to be careless about 
such things. It is everybody’s and no- 
body’s business to square our real intentions 
with our surface pretensions. The price 
of stocks, the business slump—these are of 
more acute interest. Yet surely séme of 
us would prefer to cancel the treaty so long 
as we are unwilling to make it workable 
by creating the necessary substitute for war 
as the final arbiter between angry govern- 
ments. 


Doubtful Points 


Long before the present International 
Court was created a few men had already 
addressed themselves to the study of this 
great subject. Indeed, pregnant suggestions 
concerning it have appeared sporadically 
during several centuries past. My own 
work began in 1909, when I published a 
pamphlet setting forth specific plans for the 
establishment of an international tribunal 
backed by an International Force. This 
was enlarged into a considerable volume ap- 
pearing in 1919. Perhaps what I have 
written goes more into detail than the gen- 
eral reader demands. But it is not my pur- 
pose now to argue about the merits of one 
plan or another. It will be sufficient to indi- 
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cate a few points of discussion among 
proponents of the general plan in question. 


Role of the League of Nations 


Some there are who see in the League 
Council and Assembly two excellent safety 
valves for small nation dissatisfactions and 
ambitions. It is thought they may serve 
also to bring together responsible states- 
men not usually in contact. And indeed 
this function may have a certain importance 
until aeroplane mobility shall have put us 
all in a great racial melting pot. Mean- 
while, those Leaguers who at the same time 
stand for the organization we now consider, 
recognize that the greater power—the final 
authority—must absorb the weaker. It 
has never seemed to me that the loosely 
jointed Council and Assembly, not directly 
controlling a coercive force, could be of 
much use in a storm period of national pas- 
sions. These half-formed organs will doubt- 
less atrophy from lack of use, when a cen- 
tralized judgment seat shall have been 
created. 


World Parliament 


Nor do I agree with those who urge the 
creation of a distinct legislative body. “The 
parliament of man,” makes a good line 
in poetry; but in our time it would be, I 
think, ineffective—perhaps dangerous. If 
we endow a tribunal with powers, both 
judicial and arbitral, its decisions will grad- 
ually establish a body of precedent having 
true legislative value. That form of law 
making is inherent in the long continued 
action of all courts, even when they are 
supposed to apply themselves only to the 
interpretation of existing codes or volun- 
tary contracts. 

In this manner English and American 
judges have certainly exerted a powerful 
influence on the development of law. If 
now we add arbitral functions to interpre- 
tative functions, we shall have a yet greater 
growth of judge-made law than has been 
noted in the past. It will be quite enough 
to tax the digestion of savage sovereignties 
now awkwardly groping their way toward 
central control of violence. Let us stop at 
that for the present. 


Justiciable Question 


A minor issue is raised by those who urge 
that judiciable disputes are to be distin- 
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guishable from the non-judiciable variety, 
and that separate tribunals should be estab- 
lished for these two classes of cases. Such 
an arrangement would involve delay— 
when delay might be fatal—for certainly 
there will be many cases set in a twilight 
zone of doubt. It has seemed to me wiser 
to create but one tribunal, some of whose 
members should be jurists or lawyers. A 
panel of these members could then be 
formed within the larger body, and to it the 
technical cases might go. But for big mat- 
ters, the professional legalists would not 
be necessary. George Washingion was not 
a lawyer, but he would make as good a man 
for the great tribunal as John Marshall. 
This issue does not present an insuperable 
difficulty to either side. An international 
convention may decide it one way or the 
other without committing an overwhelming 
error. 


International Executive 


Another moot question among those who 
agree as to the importance of this central 
authority (if we really want to stop war) 
has to do with the relation between the 
tribunal and the executive. Some propose 
an independent executive sworn to enforce 
the tribunal’s decrees, but not receiving 
orders from it. Others, among whom I 
count myself, prefer that the tribunal shall 
appoint and direct its own executive. 

This issue is merely stated here. 
be easily settled in convention. 


It will 


Epitome of Plan 


Let us epitomize the proposed system as 
a centralized judgment seat backed by a 
centralized force-sanction. Its American 
proponents, when they excite in their com- 
patriots any interest whatever, generally 
meet with a series of objections. Men high 
in our national councils either pooh-pooh a 
proposition that to Europeans is most seri- 
ous, or they undertake to destroy it. That 
is quite to be expected. These adversaries 
are conscientiously opposed to the great 
renunciation of the Paris Pact, if it is to be 
effectively made. War is familiar. Its ela- 
tions and heroisms are consecrated in our 
histories and in our songs. It flatters a 
sense of independence, of self-determina- 
tion. Peace, and especially enforced peace, 
is a novelty. We distrust novelties. 
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Objections to the Plan 


Let us review some of the objections. 

Nonresistence: First, there are the ultra- 
pacificists. While enjoying the protection 
of centralized force against internal vio- 
lence, they find it possible to attain a splen- 
did inconsistency in repelling the same 
guaranty of peace between nations. Many 
women are in the pseudo-nonresistance 
ranks. These are a peculiar people, some- 
what mystic, therefore scarcely open to 
argument. The rest of us will therefore 
leave them to dwell under the shield of 
force, while they oppose its exercise. 

Waiting for a code: More formidable are 
certain shining legalistic lights. Their cry 
is “No code, no court! Let us form an all- 
including set of laws ere we lay down the 
competitive sword.” In other words, let 
us put off all war remedies to the Greek 
Kalends. For who can codify in clear terms 
the rules that a merely judicial tribunal 
would have applied to our quarrel with 
Spain, with Mexico? And who will fix defi- 
nitely the “rights of retaliation’? when neu- 
tral rights are invaded by one belligerent 
claiming neglect of those rights by the suf- 
ferer in his relations with the other bellig- 
erent? Yet this plea of retaliation is the 
defense made, against our protests, in 1812 
by the British and in 1916-17 by the Ger- 
mans. And what code would control a 
sovereign power in fixing one, or fourteen, 
or forty years as a preliminary term of 
residence, ere citizenship be granted to 
aliens? Yet see the British allegations on 
this subject just before their war with the 
Boers. And who will clearly codify the 
right of nations to make maneuvers merg- 
ing into mobilization so long as national 
armies still constitute the last arguments in 
international quarrels? And who will fix 
clear limits to the dread powers of tariff 
making and of other commercial aggres- 
sions in time of peace? 

Nay, we have fought about the impon- 
derables, about honor and prestige and ex- 
pansion and “places under the sun,” et 
cetera. 

Rarely have we fought about the things 
that can be clearly codified. And if we 
are not ready to let judgments be made 
about these great but evasive things, then 
very simply we are not ready to cease from 
war. Perhaps we are far from that deter- 
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mination. My object is not to assert that 
nations can now see the light; but to hold 
that if they really want to be judged into 
peace, they must be content to do so with- 
out waiting for a code which can predict 
and penalize all the offensive vagaries of 
sovereignties in their relations with each 
other. To that decision the governments 
have been carried who have recently ac- 
cepted the ‘“‘general act” of submission to 
the existing Court. They do not pretend 
that a code will be available as a fixed guide 
to the determinations of an arbitral tribu- 
nal. It is chiefly in our own land of ocean- 
guarded security that such a judicial puri- 
tanism is found in high places, and it must 
come down if we are to “make good” in 
the Kellogg Pact. 

[ am reminded by our eminent lawyers 
of my companion in an exploration in 
unknown wastes of the Tibitan Plateau. 
He was unhappy because I felt it necessary 
to follow the indications of mountain ranges 
or vanishing watercourses. He repeated 
many times: “We must travel according to 
the compass direction pointing toward the 
next known spot on the maps, let the obsta- 
cles be what they may.”’ That would have 
meant death for us all, as the event proved. 
So our lawyers must learn, in the unknown 
realm of international peace search, to 
travel without the constant guide of a code. 
Our compass will register where we have 
been. It can not predict where we must go. 

Nonintercourse compulsion—A _ rather 
widespread error, is supported by those who 
propose that a recalcitrant nation may be 
coerced through blockades of its ports, or 
through embargoes laid upon the commer- 
cial activities of the citizens of law-abiding 
states, forbidding all intercourse with the 
recalcitrants—all this, presumably, with- 
out the use of force. Yet very obviously 
a blockade is a forceful action of the boa- 
constrictor type. It works against women 
and children. It can not be maintained by 
pleasure yachts. The blockading vessels 
must be ready to shoot, otherwise the whole 
thing becomes farcical. As to embargo 
laid upon one’s own citizens, well, imagine 
this method applied to millions of men in 
fifty countries. Bootlegging would become 
a giant enterprise, and force on a great scale 
would be required against freebooters all 
over the world, unless their operations be 
checked by a blockade of the country 
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under punishment. This reduces case num- 
ber two to case number one, and without 
the use of force the circle of futility is com- 
pleted. 

Why play with words in a big question? 

Example of our Supreme Court: A more 
serious obstacle to the establishment of an 
International Police Force is found in the 
widely held theory that our Supreme Court 
gives an example applicable in the inter- 
national case of a great tribunal whose de- 
crees are observed in spite of the alleged 
absence of a force sanction, and with the 
sole support of public opinion. 

This erroneous doctrine must be ex- 
amined. 

(a) First, let me express complete agree- 
ment with the opinion of Mr. Charles War- 
ren appearing in his writings respecting the 
point that the Court does not directly en- 
force its own decrees. Enforcement is the 
duty (under our Constitution) of the Ex- 
ecutive. The instruments of enforcement 
must be supplied to the Executive by the 
legislative branch. And this is generally 
true in other systems of government. The 
essential unity of the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial is clearly implied in all 
constitutions which give life, and apparent 
independence, to these three organs of so- 
cial order. 

There is, indeed, a show of judicial in- 
dependence in minor matters when the 
marshals attached to a court execute its 
mandates. But even in such case the physi- 
cal force acts in the name of the Execu- 
tive, and, in fact, is its agent. The im- 
portant thesis to be understood is this, that 
the Executive is under obligation, set forth 
in his oath of office, to see to the enforce- 
ment of the laws of the country, and that 
the decrees of the Court embody the final 
and most solemn expression of those laws. 
Failure of the Executive to apply force 
when necessary is, pro tanto, a break-down 
of the system of government of which he 
is a part. Such a failure is recorded in 
the story of Georgia’s successful resistance 
to Supreme Court action, Andrew Jackson 
being considered by some historians as the 
betrayer of the Constitution. The remedy 


against the President is, with us, impeach- 
ment, a remedy left wholly in the hands of 
Congress. And, similarly, a failure of Con- 
gress to supply the Executive with nec- 
essary instrumentalities for enforcement, is 
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a break-down of the system. For this no 
remedy exists save in future elections. 

Our governmental trinity: Once we rec- 
ognize this solidarity of the trinity—legis- 
lative, executive, judicial—we may then 
confidently state that, force is available 
as a sanction for the decrees of our Supreme 
Court when the Government of which it is 
a part is working according to plan. Let 
us add that since the decision in the case 
of Virginia vs. West Virginia, the conclu- 
sion thus stated is the conclusion reached 
by the Court itself. Chief Justice White 
sums up in this point by saying “That judi- 
cial power essentially involves the right to 
enforce the results of its exertion, is ele- 
mentary. And that this applies to the ex- 
ertion of such power in controversies be- 
tween states as the result of the exercise of 
original jurisdiction conferred upon this 
Court by the Constitution is therefore cer- 
tain.” Elsewhere in the same decision it is 
clear that the Chief Justice identified the 
coercive power attributed to the Court, in 
the sentence just quoted, with the “ulti- 
mate power of final agreement,” vested in 
Congress. No reference is made to the di- 
rect and unaided power of the Executive 
in such case, probably because of an im- 
plicit recognition of the ultimate necessity 
of executive action for the application of 
the legislative or judicial will and the ulti- 
mate dependence of Executive enforcement 
upon the supply by Congress of necessary 
means thereto. Some critics hold that the 
words above cited from White’s decision 
constitute only an obiter dictum, though 
one of great force. 

With this decision before us we may re- 
frain from citing all the data, judicial and 
others, which usually appear in arguments 
as to the existence or nonexistence of a 
force sanction for Supreme Court decisions. 
It remains only to note that several of our 
Presidents have moved promptly to the ac- 
tual use, or threat, of force in cases of 
disturbance which prevented the orderly 
functioning of Courts. The Executive pos- 
sessed already the necessary means, and 
acted simply in compliance with an oath 
of office. 

(b) Character of our States: But there 
is another line of argument adopted by 
those who still hold that no force sanction 
is necessary for enforcement of decrees di- 
rected against States. It is repeated that, 
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in fact, though after considerable delays, 
all adverse decrees have been accepted by 
the losing party. 

In connection with this statement it is 
important to remember that our so-called 
sovereign States are not only under con- 
tract with each other to submit to the de- 
crees of a supreme tribunal, but are bound 
up into a union constituting the only na- 
tional activity in which they participate. 
They never enjoyed, in practice, complete 
sovereignty, save in the very act of volun- 
tarily yielding the principal functions of 
sovereignty to a superposed entity created 
by themselves. They were not nations in 
the colonial period, and they wove the liga- 
ments which diminished any theoretical 
separate independence when they united to 
fight for their liberation from British con- 
trol. When their first efforts to make a 
workable union had been demonstrated to 
be insufficient for united national existence, 
they then resumed, for a moment, a sepa- 
rate sovereignty only to submerge it in the 
adoption of our present Constitution. Even 
before that event they were shorn, under 
the Articles of Confederation, of the major 
marks of true sovereignty. They could not 
make war; they could not lay export or 
import duties. They could not treat with 
foreign nations. They were indeed jealous 
of any central power; they dreaded its pos- 
sible excesses, incident to any government; 
they deceived themselves with use of the 
sweet word “sovereignty,” but they in- 
stinctively drew together, fearing the out- 
side world more than they feared the child 
of their own creation. It is needless to 
dwell upon all the play of conflicting mo- 
tives that animated our forefathers in those 
days of fateful germinations. It is suffi- 
cient for our present purposes to note that 
resistance to the central authority by a 
state, whenever expressed, was assumed to 
be justified by alleged flagrant violations of 
the Constitution. When the Treaty of 
Ghent ended New England’s complaints, 
the threats of the Hartford Convention fell 
flat. When lowered tariffs and Federal 
show of force had conciliated and intimida- 
ted South Carolina, her Nullification Acts 
fell flat. 

Slavery, the powder magazine that lay 
at the foundations of union through many 
decades, finally exploded. In the crater 
formed by this explosion were buried the 
lives and fortunes of millions of men. 
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When the debris left by the havoc of civil 
war was cleared away, when the passions of 
the dread reconstruction period had cooled 
away, the crater was filled and its surface 
smoothed. The Union was founded again 
on a solid, newly compacted mass. The 
claim of a legal right of secession was no 
more heard in the land. 

Only the unrepealable “fight of revolu- 
tion” remained immortal, as in all human 
societies. 

It follows from what has been said in re- 
spect to the emasculated sovereignty of our 
States, that the central Government, in all 
its branches, has to deal in domestic mat- 
ters, with units having no tradition of war- 
making independence and having, on the 
other hand, a thousand ties of common com- 
mercial interest, based on a century and a 
half of interstate free trade subject to Fed- 
eral regulation. Hence the inspiration to 
resistance and the possibility of making 
resistance to central authority is not com- 
parable to that which might be reasonably 
expected in considering the operations of 
an international tribunal, dealing with 
states long habituated to an independence 
of action freed from any limitation save 
that imposed by war. 

(c) Value of delay: Another argument 
launched against the need of a coercive 
force for establishment of decree observ- 
ance in our system, is found in the emol- 
lient effect of delay. Mr. Warren justly 
points out the value of this process in its 
application to our domestic disputes. The 
cases have been dragged out; the Court has 
suspended, in effect, the issue of final de- 
crees fixing the possible methods of en- 
forcement. Meanwhile, Time, the great 
healer, does his beneficial work. True. And 
we may place much reliance on such dila- 
tory process in such small caliber interstate 
quarrels as may yet be presented for settle- 
ment. 

A glance at the cases actually determined 
by the Supreme Court reveals the fact that 
no irreparable injury would have resulted 
to the successful claimant even if the de- 
lays had been longer than they were. Be- 
cause of the facts above stated as to the 
intimacy of interstate activities and the 
very limited scope of State powers, we do 
not develop acute and vital interstate ques- 
tions. But this situation can not be pre- 
sumed to exist in mechanisms designed to 
prevent international war. Here we deal 
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with sovereignties that will have yielded 
up only the right to make war on each other. 
We deal with excessive sensibilities rooted 
in centuries of hostility, of misunderstand- 
ing, of cramped boundaries, of different 
languages. From all this welter of discord- 
ance has grown up a spirit of corroding 
suspicion. One feels it now when one dis- 
cusses international matters with European 
friends. And the twin sister of this senti- 
ment is fear—not cowardly fear. They are 
all brave enough on the battlefield. But 
legitimate fear that destructive war may 
again burst upon every frontier and sweep 
over every land. 

Indeed it is this present fear that now 
urges European people to lead (where we 
merely follow) in a striving for security. 
It is difficult for us to embody this fear 
in our daily thought. Its absence makes 
us seem unsympathetic, selfish—even arro- 
gant. 

In connection with national frontiers it 
is very important to note that no grave 
interstate contest on this question can now 
arise, and that in the early cases they were 
devoid of strategical significance. Under 
our present system—indeed, under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, also—interstate war 
is simply obliterated from consideration. 
It does not figure in public opinion. 

Habit of submission: But years of tran- 
quility will be required to develop in Eu- 
rope an acceptance of peace as the natural 
order between states. Even when all dis- 
putes shall by agreement be referable to 
an impartial tribunal, there will be lurking 
suspicion of sudden attack. In such case 
the habit of quick blows for self-defense 
will result in national action if there be no 
international force available to secure those 
who are threatened, (or who believe them- 
selves threatened) by an inimical power. 

It must be remembered also that decrees 
will sometimes be made which, to the loser, 
will seem vilely unjust and disastrous, as 
measured by the value put upon the lost 
privileges or possessions. 

Delay as a remedy: And there will be 
disputes over the interpretation of decrees. 
Some of them, in order to be effective, must 
be promptly executed. It is a common 


error to suppose that delay—time to “cool 
off,” to think it over—will prove a solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Mr. Warren, while loath to yield the 
example of our Supreme Court’s present 
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growth working through procrastination, 
yet cites, with semiapproval, words wrii- 
ten years ago by me in my work “Interna- 
tional War, Its Cause and Its Cure.” In 
a note appended to his “The Supreme Court 
and Sovereign States,” he quotes me, thus: 

“In many disputes mere delay will ac- 
tually constitute forfeiture of the claim of 
one of the parties; and, further, mere de- 
lay is often believed to carry with it the 
forfeiture of the claims of both parties. 

“Consequently to admit delay beyond 
that which has usually preceded the failure 
of diplomatic efforts, will be considered by 
one or both parties as a yielding of the mat- 
ter at issue. A whole category of inter- 
national irritants—normally the rights and 
wrongs of neutrals and belligerents—fairly 
bristles with occasions in which delay means 
surrender.” 

These words, as written, refer to the de- 
structive effects of a delay, presumed to 
precede an endeavor to settle disputes by 
reference to an arbitration body. But they 
apply equally to delay in the execution of 
a decree handed down by any tribunal, 
after settlement. The whole value of such 
a decree to the successful litigant may be 
defeated by procrastination of the nominal 
loser. Sometimes this procrastination may 
be pursued by a strong established govern- 
ment, covertly or openly rebellious against 
central authority. But also there will be 
cases of provisional governments, born out 
of domestic or foreign complications, and 
unable, or unwilling, to execute decrees 
flowing from the acts of their predecessors. 

There will be rival bodies, each claiming 
to be the rightful government of some dis- 
tracted country and meanwhile paralyzing 
all continuous and orderly operations within 
its borders. Hence, in all these cases, it 
may occur that decrees requiring evacua- 
tion of territory, or correction of abusive 
treatment of foreign citizens, or payment 
of adjudged claims, or cessation of in- 
jurious and illegal commercial practices, or 
rendition of furtive war materials—all these 
outgrowths of man’s contentions and 
folly—may require prompt and forceful 
measures in order to protect the adjudi- 
cated rights of one contestant, involving thus 
the integrity of a central control, presumed 
to have been established for the whole 
world’s benefit. 

Case of Russia: And there is the special 
case of Russia. No man knows the future 
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of that great people, and no man can be 
indifferent to it. We do know enough to 
fear that from that lowering cloud may 
burst a thunderbolt of war admitting no 
delay. Shall Germany be left to meet the 
possible storm alone? Or Poland? Or 
these two together? Suppose they prefer to 
bend, rather than to be broken? What of 
western Europe? Surely, an International 
Force is indicated for this dread possibility. 
We may hope the danger will pass—that 
the Russian people will join with others in 
the bonds of peace—but until that happy 
end is assured, national disarmament in Eu- 
rope can be wisely reached only through 
international armament. 


National Rights 


To the patriot his national claims 
and aspirations appear as obvious justice, 
as naked right. Such was the conception 
of President Harding when he declared that 
“America will never demand that which is 
not her right—and that, by the heavens, 
she shall have!” 

That narrow vision presents a world of 
bloody contest as we have known it. That 
declaration is in fact a general declaration 
of potential war. Harding, speaking indeed 
for many millions in all lands, failed to con- 
sider that what is our right, is the very 
thing in question when we dispute with an- 
other. It is the very thing concerning 
which we have cut each others’ throats for 
a thousand and ten thousand years. And 
if we are not willing to have our claims 
of right determined by an indicated tribu- 
nal, then we are not ready to do away with 
war. So it has ever been with individuals, 
with families, with tribes, with groups 
within every sovereign nation. Independ- 
ent judgment as to the rights of individuals, 
of families, of tribes, of groups, has been 
eventually surrendered as the fabrics of 
order and civilization are slowly evolved. 
And always this evolution has rested upon 
a single formula—the justice of the peace 
and his constable. 

We have found it necessary to create a 
power over ourselves, out of ourselves, that 
may react against ourselves. The justice 
of the peace alone is a ladylike show to 
which in times of passion nobody pays at- 
tention. The constable alone is brute force 
and chaos. Marry the two, and we have 
the true order of civilization. The charac- 
ter of these two organs is not changed when 
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the former becomes a supreme court—a 
great international tribunal—-and the latter 
becomes an armed force of thousands; all 
proportioned to the resistance that may be 
expected. Their continual co-existence, 
even without frequent action, finally pro- 
duces a habit of submission, and thus grad- 
ually, the constable element shrinks to a 
mere fraction of first magnitudes. 

To sum up the situation: In our domes- 
tic situation it may be said that decisions 
of the Supreme Court will generally be 
operative without force sanction. In the 
international situation, assuming the crea- 
tion of a great tribunal, we would be naive 
indeed to start a national disarmament, 
unless we establish simultaneously an in- 
ternational force sanction. The French 
formula imposes itself. 


Methods 


It remains to meet the oft-repeated ques- 
tions: “Who will command the centralized 
forces? How will they be organized, armed, 
and where stationed? And can you expect 
men to fight against their own country 
in case it should be a rebel against the tri- 
bunal’s decrees?” 

To many persons, almost persuaded as 
partisans of the new peace crusade, these 
questions seem fearsome indeed. Yet to 
those who have long pondered the matter, 
they seem harmless enough. Let us answer 
them. 


Command 


(a) The central force will be commanded 
by a general selected by the tribunal or by 
an executive committee of the adhering 
powers. I prefer the former method, some 
of my associates prefer the latter. You 
may prefer a third method. I shall here- 
after designate “Central Authority” what- 
ever controlling body or bodies the adher- 
ents may establish, specifying only that ac- 
tual judging of disputes is to be done only 
by the tribunal or tribunals. Whatever 
method be adopted for fixing the command, 
it may be provided that a commander, 
happening to be of the nationality under 
correction, may be superseded by one of 
another nationality. 


Organization 


The Force will be organized in the three 
familiar branches—army, navy and air 
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service. They will be of such magnitude 
as the Central Authority may determine 
from time to time by allotments of so many 
from each adherent. In reaching the total, 
consideration would be given to the num- 
ber and strength of nations in or out of 
the peace-keeping circle. The personnel 
may be obtained by volunteer service, or 
by demands of the Central Authority for 
drafting men. So also the funds for main- 
taining the forces and the necessary civil 
staff are to be demanded by the Central 
Authority, as of right flowing from the 
statutes establishing it. 


How to Arm 


I have indicated in my earlier writings 
that armaments are to be had, in the first 
instance, by demand that adherents shall 
turn over to Central Authority all surface 
ships above a specified number and ton- 
nage, all submarines of every kind, all artil- 
lery and aeroplanes above a specified num- 
ber and type. Those not wanted will be 
disposed of by Central Authority through 
destruction, or otherwise. Thereafter, the 
International Force shall be constantly 
equipped with most modern arms. 

In a recent compendious work, “Prob- 
lems of the Twentieth Century,” Colonel 
David Davies, former Member of Parlia- 
ment, suggests that only inferior arms— 
say, those familiar before the Great War— 
may be used by such limited domestic and 
colonial forces as international agreements 
shall fix. To this principle of differentiation 
he attaches much importance. Superior 
strength can thus be given to an Interna- 
tional Force at relatively small cost. (Col- 
onel Davies is now an ardent proponent of 
the “I. P. F.” ideas. He and I are associated 
in propaganda work.) 


Where Stationed 


As to where the forces will be stationed, 
the answer is: Wherever determined by 
Central Authority, which may demand the 
necessary forts, garrisons, et cetera. It 
would require dismantlement of fortifica- 
tions not needed for its own purposes or 
for colonial use. 

It is to be understood that all demands 
of Central Authority, made in conformity 
with the basic agreement, shall be enforce- 
able, even as decrees of the tribunal are 
to be enforceable. 
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Fighting Against Native Country 


Concerning the possibility of fighting 
against one’s own country, a wise use of 
central force would probably make this un- 
necessary. But there should be no doubt 
about the fact that all persons serving in 
the International Force are to make oath 
of loyalty and obedience to Central Au- 
thority. Without such understanding they 
would be merely contingents lent to that 
authority by their respective nations. That 
is the vice inherent in the arrangements ap- 
pearing in the Covenant of the League. 
They constitute but a broken staff upon 
which no new order of peace can securely 
lean. And may we not reasonably assume 
that in the very hearts of men a new loyalty 
may arise, a loyalty to all the nations that 
pledge themselves to a real fulfilment of 
the Paris Pact? May not a man become 
the world’s soldier, the world’s policeman? 
Do we not now depend upon the loyalty of 
our street police to serve all classes of so- 
ciety, though for the most part they belong 
to the modest stratum of society having 
little direct part in the enjoyments of the 
upper ten? A steady habit of discipline, 
a steady sense of duty have led many a man 
to go where his heart’s emotions would for- 
bid him. 


Precedents in Our History 


In respect to this whole series of ques- 
tions one may find many ready answers by 
turning to the discussions and the decisions 
of our forefathers, gathered in 1787 to make 
the great house of peace in which we live. 


Failure 


And lastly, one is asked: “But may it 
not fail? May not disunion and secession 
bring it all to naught?” And the answer 
is, “Yes, it may fail.” No human institu- 
tion is absolutely secure. Were there not 
four tragic years of failure for our own 
wonderful experiment? It failed because 
of the exercise of legislative functions such 
as are not included in the international 
scheme of peace here considered. But, 
while we still mourn over those millions of 
lives and fortunes blasted by the fall of 
our ancestral house, is there yet one of us 
who does not rejoice that it was built and 
rebuilt? May we not then courageously 
and hopefully contemplate the establish- 
ment of a great international tribunal, 
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armed for the enforcement of its decrees, 
armed until the habit and the sweet fruit 
of peace shall give a validity so prized by 
all, that none will question it? 


We Are Not Immune 


And let us not imagine that possible wars 
in other lands will leave us secure and na- 
tionally prosperous. We have learned that 
ours is a passionate people, easily excited, 
readily convinced that we have a “‘mission.”’ 
Even the coolest heads among us must real- 
ize that a few men in high places, burning 
with zeal, may “put us in the war,” gather- 
ing to their support millions of those who 
least suspected that they would be made 
to cry out praises to the great god Mars. 

Nor can we be assured that policy and 
passion in Europe and Asia may not direct 
against us alone some tremendous com- 
bined blow. By such a blow we can not 
perhaps be conquered but it would not be 
pleasant to be attacked. 

And again, though we should stand aside, 
secure and prosperous, yet a great European 
war must always react powerfully upon our 
commercial, political and moral system. 
Wherever the conflict may be waged, that 
necessary monster, government, will fatten 
upon the shed blood, and wound our per- 
sonal liberty. 
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We are perceptibly nearer Moscow than 
we were in 1913. Perhaps all nations are 
fated to make the Muscovite experiment. 
Many of us, however, desire to slacken the 
pace, to lengthen the road leading away 
from all our past, though that past embodies 
the folly, as well as the wisdom, of our 
ancestors. Because | am among those who 
would put on the brakes, while being ever 
conscious of the drift, I now appeal to 
Americans that they should give weight to 
all things tending to restrain government to 
its indicated role of checking competitive 
violence, and keeping open the peaceful 
paths of commerce. 


Future Problems 


For those who yearn for lives of effort, 
of risk, or struggle, let me say that even 
when international violence shall have been 
curbed and bitted, there will remain a thou- 
sand problems pressing for solution—prob- 
lems of property, of class, of education, of 
public morals. These problems indeed 
affect the general weal far more directly and 
intimately than do many of the ghostly 
questions about which we make war. Let 
us then prepare to solve vast domestic, social 
difficulties by trying the great experiment 
of peace (enforced when necessary) be- 
tween the nations. 


Inter-Parliamentary Union 


Convocation of the 37th Conference 


Y DECISION of the Inter-Parliamen- 

tary Council, the 37th Conference of 

the Union will be held in Bucharest, Ru- 

mania, from Thursday, October 1, to 
Wednesday, October 7, 1931. 

The invitation of the Rumanian Group, 
which was presented with the full support 
of the Government, was unanimously ac- 
cepted by the Council on July 15, 1930, in 
London. The sittings will be held in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The Conference will 
be opened on Thursday, October 1, at 10 
a. m., punctually. 


Agenda of the Conference 


1. Election of the President and Vice- 
Presidents of the Conference. 


2. General debate on the report of the 
Secretary General. 

3. Ratification by the Conference of the 
resolution adopted by the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Council on April 13, 1931, concerning 
the preparation of the General Disarma- 
ment Conference. Report to be presented 
by the Subcommittee for the Reduction of 
Armaments. 

4. Protection of mothers and children. 

(a) Protection of mother and child be- 
fore, during and after childbirth, including 
the first year of the child. 

Rapporteur: Frau Louise Schroeder 
(Germany), member of the Reichstag. 

(b) Situation and protection, in the dif- 
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ferent countries, of illegitimate and of desti- 
tute children. 

Rapporteur: Frau Olga Rudel-Zeynek 
(Austria), member of the Federal Council. 


5. (a) Activity of the national groups. 

(b) Amendments to Articles 3, 7, 10, 12, 
14 and 16 of the Statutes of the Union. 

Rapporteur: M. Jean Debski (Poland), 
former Deputy. 


6. Agricultural questions. 

Rapporteurs: M. MHeuri Queuille 
(France), Deputy, former Minister; Baron 
Szterenyi (Hungary), Member of the 
Upper House, former Minister. 


7. European Federal Union. 

Rapporteur: Count Carton de Wiart 
(Belgium), Deputy, Minister of State, 
President of the Belgian Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Group. 


8. Communication of the names of the 
delegates of the Groups to the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Council from the 37th to the 38th 
Conference. 


9. Election of a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee to take the place of Herr 
Paul Loebe (Germany), President of the 
Reichstag, the retiring member. 


Time-table of the Conference 


The sittings will be held daily from 10 
a. m. to 1 p. m. and from 3 p. m. onwards. 
Thursday, October 1: 


Morning: Opening sitting. General de- 


bate on the report of the Secretary General. 
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Afternoon: Continuation of the general 
debate. 
Friday, October 2: 

Morning: Continuation and conclusion 
of the general debate. 

Afternoon: Ratification by the Confer- 
ence of the resolution of the Council con- 
cerning the General Disarmament Confer- 
ence. 

Saturday, October 3: 

Meetings of the permanent Committees 
of the Union. (Preparation of the pro- 
gram of next year’s Conference.) 

Sunday, October 4: 


Excursion. 
Monday, October 5: 

Morning: Protection of mothers and 
children. 

Afternoon: Activity of the national 
Groups. Amendments to the Statutes of 


the Union. 

Tuesday, October 6: 
Morning and afternoon: 

questions. 

Wednesday, October 7: 
Morning: European Federal Union. 
Afternoon: Continuation and conclusion 

of the debate on the European Federal 

Elections. Close of the Confer- 


Agricultural 


Union. 
ence. 

As usual, the Inter-Parliamentary Coun- 
cil will meet on the day before the opening 
of the Conference (Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 30); the Committees which do not 
meet on Saturday, October 3, will sit on 
Thursday, October 8. 
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The Austro-German Customs 
Union 

HE preliminary convention, providing for 
di establishing of a Customs Union between 
Germany and Austria, was announced in Vienna, 
March 23. It was said that the convention had 
been approved by the German Austrian cabi- 
nets, by an exchange of notes under date of March 
19. Because of the interest aroused by this con- 
vention, especially in France and her associates, a 
translation of the preliminary agreement and of 
the related sections of the Treaty of St. Germain 
follow: 


Protocol 


In the course of the conversations which took 
place in Vienna at the beginning of March, 1931, 
the German Government and the Austrian Gov- 
ernment agreed to enter forthwith into negotia- 
tions for a treaty to assimilate the tariff and eco- 
nomic policies of their respective countries on the 
basis and within the limits of the following 
principles. 

I 


(1) The treaty is destined to mark the begin- 
ning of a new order of European economic con- 
ditions on lines of regional agreements, the inde- 
pendence of the two countries being fully main- 
tained and due respect being paid to the obli- 
gations undertaken by them towards third states. 

(2) More especially both parties will in the 
treaty declare their willingness to enter into ne- 
gotiations for a similar agreement with any other 
country expressing such a desire. 


II 


(1) Germany and Austria will agree on a tariff 
law and a customs tariff which shall be put into 
force in both customs territories concurrently 
with the treaty and for the period of its validity. 

(2) During the validity of the treaty amend- 
ments to the tariff law and the customs tariff may 
vnly be effected in virtue of an agreement of both 
parties. 

Ill 


(1) As long as the treaty remains in force the 
exchange of goods between the two countries shall 
not be subject to any import or export duties. 
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(2) The two Governments shall agree in the 
treaty whether provisional tariffs will be neces- 
sary, and, if so, for which specified categories of 
goods and for which period. 


IV 


(1) The two Governments shall agree to stipu- 
lations in the treaty concerning a provisional ar- 
rangement regarding interchange in respect of the 
turnover tax and as to such goods for which, at 
the present time, monopolies or excise duties are 
in existence in either of the two countries. 


V 


(1) The Customs Administration of each of the 
two countries shall be independent of that of the 
other and shall remain under the exclusive control 
of the Government of its respective country. 
Furthermore each country shall bear the expenses 
of its own Customs Administration. 

(2) Both Governments whilst fully respecting 
the above principle, will assure by special measures 
of a technical character the uniform execution of 
the tariff law, the customs tariff and the other 
tariff regulations. 

VI 

(1) In the German customs territory the cus- 
toms duties shall be levied by the German customs 
authorities and in the Austrian customs territory 
by the Austrian customs authorities. 

(2) After deducting the special expenses arising 
out of the application of the treaty the amount of 
the duties received shall be apportioned between 
the two countries according to a quota. 

(3) In the agreements to be made regarding 
this point care will be taken not to prejudice the 
liens on customs revenues existing in either country. 

VII 

(1) No import, export or transit prohibitions 
shall exist between Germany and Austria. Such 
exceptions as may prove to be necessary for 
reasons of public security, public health or similar 
grounds shall be specified in the treaty as precisely 
as possible. 

(2) In place of the Convention on Animal 
Disease concluded between Germany and Austria 
on 12th July, 1924, the two Governments will 
conclude as soon as possible, not later than one 
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year after the entry into operation of the treaty, 
and put into force a fresh agreement regulating 
the traffic of animals and animal products between 
Germany and Austria under the same conditions 
in accordance with the same regulations as govern 
internal traffic in Germany and Austria. 


Vill 


The rights appertaining to individuals and jurid- 
ical persons of the one party in the territory of 
the other in respect of settlement, industry, tax- 
ation, et cetera, shall be regulated in the treaty 
on the basis of the relevant provisions of the 
Austro-German Commercial Treaty now in force. 
On the same basis regulations shall also be agreed 
upon concerning railway and shipping traffic be- 
tween the two parties. 


IX 


(1) Each of the two Governments, even after 
the entry into force of the treaty, shall retain in 
principle the right to conclude commercial treaties 
with third states on their own behalf. 

(2) In such negotiations with third states, the 
German and the Austrian Governments will take 
heed that the interests of the other contracting 
party are not infringed by the text and object of 
the treaty to be concluded. 

(3) So far as it seems opportune and possible 
with a view to effecting a simple, speedy and uni- 
form settlement of the commercial relations with 
third states, the German Government and the 
Austrian Government will conduct joint negotia- 
tions for the conclusion of commercial treaties 
with third states. Even in this case, however, 
Germany and Austria will each sign and ratify a 
separate commercial treaty on their own behalf, 
and will only arrange together for a simultaneous 
exchange of the ratifications with the third state 
in question. 

xX 

The two Governments will take the necessary 
steps in due time to bring into accord with one 
another and with the contents and object of the 
treaty, the existing commercial treaties concluded 
by Germany and Austria with third states so far 
as they contain obligations respecting customs 
tariff rates or so far as they might impair the 
execution of the existing import and export prohi- 
bitions and other regulations on the exchange of 


goods. 
XI 


(1) To insure a smooth working of the treaty 
an Arbitral Committee shall be provided for 
therein composed on the lines of complete parity 
of members of the two parties. 


This Committee 
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will have to deal with the following matters: 

(a) Settlement by arbitration of differences of 
opinion arising between both parties as to the 
interpretation and application of the treaty; 

(b) To bring about a compromise in such cases 
where the treaty provides for a special agreement 
between both parties or in which according to the 
text of the treaty the realisation of the intentions 
of the one party depends upon the consent of the 
other, provided that in such cases agreement can- 
not be reached between the two parties. 

(2) A decision of the Arbitral Committee in 
cases (a) and (b) referred to above shall have 
binding effect on both parties, a majority of votes 
being sufficient. The President of the Committee 
shall have a casting vote. Complete parity in 
choosing the President from time to time shall be 
provided for in the treaty. 

(3) Should either of the two Governments be 
of the opinion that the decision of the Arbitral 
Committee in any of the cases mentioned under 
1 (b) infringes its vital economic interests, it shall 
be entitled to terminate the treaty at any time 
on giving six months’ notice. Such notice of ter- 
mination may also be given during the first period 
of three years mentioned under XII (2). 


XII 


(1) The treaty to be concluded shall be ratified 
and shall enter into operation at the end of a 
period to be fixed in the treaty which extends 
from the date of the exchange of ratification. 

(2) The treaty may be denounced at any time 
upon one year’s notice, but not before the end of 
the third year after its entry into force except in 
the case mentioned under XI (3). 

(3) Notice may only be given in virtue of a 
law to be enacted by the country denouncing the 
treaty. 


Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye 
The following is the text of Articles 217-220 of 


this Treaty: 
ARTICLE 217 


Austria undertakes that goods the produce or 
manufacture of any one of the Allied or Associ- 
ated States imported into Austrian territory, from 
whatsoever place arriving, shall not be subjected 
to other or higher duties or charges (including in- 
ternal charges) than those to which the like goods 
the produce or manufacture of any other such 
state or of any other foreign country are subject. 

Austria will not maintain or impose any prohi- 
bition or restriction on the importation into Aus- 
trian territory of any goods the produce or manu- 
facture of the territories of any one of the Allied 
or Associated States, from whatsoever place arriv- 
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ing, which shall not equally extend to the impor- 
tation of the like goods the produce or manufac- 
ture of any other such state or of any other 
foreign country. 

ARTICLE 218 


Austria further undertakes that, in the matter 
of the régime applicable on importation, no dis- 
crimination against the commerce of any of the 
Allied and Associated States as compared with 
any other of the said states or any other foreign 
country shall be made, even by indirect means, 
such as customs regulations or procedure, methods 
of verification or analysis, conditions of payment 
of duties, tariff classification or interpretation, or 
the operation of monopolies. 


ARTICLE 219 


In all that concerns exportation, Austria under- 
takes that goods, natural products or manufac- 
tured articles, exported from Austrian territory 
to the territories of any one of the Allied or 
Associated States, shall not be subjected to other 
or higher duties or charges (including internal 
charges) than those paid on the like goods ex- 
ported to any other such state or to any other 
foreign country. 

Austria will not maintain or impose any pro- 
hibition or restriction on the exportation of any 
goods sent from her territory to any one of the 
Allied or Associated States which shall not equally 
extend to the exportation of the like goods, 
natural products or manufactured articles, sent 
to any other such state or to any other foreign 
country. 


ARTICLE 220 


Every favor, immunity, or privilege in regard 
to the importation, exportation or transit of goods 
granted by Austria to any Allied or Associated 
State or to any other foreign country whatever 
shall simultaneously and unconditionally, without 
request and without compensation, be extended 
to all the Allied and Associated States. 





News in Brief | 


RapIO TECHNICIANS and scientists are holding 
their second world congress at Copenhagen, May 
20 to June 8. Twelve of the 137 delegates go 
from the United States. Thirty-two other nations 
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are represented. The question of radio disturb- 
ances is among the topics for discussion and 
comparison. 


Apri, 14 was proclaimed Pan-American Day 
by President Hoover in accordance with a reso- 
lution passed by the governing board of the Pan 
American Union last spring. The date marks 
the anniversary of the adoption of the resolution 
creating the Union. Seventeen other American 
republics observed the day with appropriate 
programs. In this country concerts of Pan- 
American music were given and broadcast dur- 
ing the day and evening. 


A cestTurE of friendliness in the shape of a 
Pan-American flower show occured at Miami 
Beach, Florida, in March. With the cooperation 
of several organizations, including the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, forest, field and garden flow- 
ers were brought by ariplane from 22 countries 
in the western hemisphere, arriving fresh and 
beautiful for the exhibition. 


A CzecHosLovAK Committee for Peace through 
the Maintenance of the Peace Treaties was re- 
cently constituted at Prague as a branch of the 
Anti-revision League. 


Tue First World Congress on Social Economic 
Planning will convene in Amsterdam, Holland, 
August 23, for a week. The congress is called 
by the Council of the International Industrial 
Relations Association, whose headquarters are at 
the Hague. The Association is composed of four 
members from each of 29 nations, and includes 
representatives of management, labor, social 
science, and education. Aijl participants in the 
congress will speak as individuals and not as 
official representatives. 


THE NEW GERMAN “pocket battleship” was 
awaiting her launching on May 19. Chancellor 
Bruening was making the address preceding 
President Hindenberg’s christening ceremony. 
Herr Bruening, half-way through a magnificent 
German sentence, with most of the verbs yet to 
come, mentioned the League of Nations. Instantly 
the ship started down the ways, six minutes 
ahead of schedule. The assembled throng of 
sixty thousand gazed in silent astonishment. 
“Deutschland be thy name!” called President 
Hindenburg to the swiftly receding bows. A few 
scattered “Hochs” and the singing of “Deuschland 
iiber Alles” completed the ceremonies. But the 
battleship of the new type had, like Charlemagne, 
crowned herself. 
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Tue INTERNATIONAL ROAD TRAFFIC CONFERENCE 
which met in Geneva in March furthered the 
ease of foreign touring by its discussions and 
On several points it prepared draft 
individual 


conventions. 
conventions, pending action by the 


states. 


Tue seconp All Nations Press Exhibition will 
take place this year in Tiflis, Republic of Georgia, 
Soviet Republics. The first exhibit was held in 
Cologne in 1928. 


A Press CONGRESS OF THE WorLD will meet in 
regional session in Mexico City, August 10 to 14. 


A MEMORIAL FUND for world peace is being 
raised in honor of Eva Clark Waid by the 
Council of Women for Home Missions with head- 
quarters in New York City. 

“HeLLo, WasHincton,” ‘phoned a_ London 
schoolboy to a group of American youths in 
Washington on Good-Will Day, May 18th. The 
English boy then messages 
which he had received for this purpose from all 
over the British Empire. The American school- 
boy, spokesman for the group gathered in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee room, then 
transmitted, for American school children, good- 
10,000 miles 
Union, to be re- 


conveyed friendly 


will greetings which had traveled 
between the 48 States of the 
layed to all parts of the British Empire. 


JAPAN’S CONTRIBUTION of beauty to Washington 
in the form of a magnificent avenue of cherry 
trees along the Potomac has done much to stimu- 
late in American hearts the love of flowers, se 
typical of the Japanese. Recently a 
gesture was made when the Japanese newspaper 


similar 


Asahi sent to Geneva fifty young cherry trees, 
which were planted there on March 6, in the 
grounds of the International Labor Office. 


A census of Palestine, the first count in nine 
years, will be taken this year under the direction 
of the assistant chief secretary of the Palastine 
Government. 


A NEW SCHOOL, called the Institute of Human 
Relations, was dedicated at Yale University on 
May 9. The Institute is devised to effect the co- 
operation of men whose work in existing depart- 
ments of the university bears upon the knowledge 
of human nature and the social order. 

THE Peace Con- 


TWENTY-EIGHTH UNIVERSAL 


GRESS conducted by the Bureau International de 
la Paix, Geneva, is scheduled for July 5 to 10 
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in Brussels. Main topics for discussion will be 
disarmament and European Union. 


HitMI, pEposeD khedive of Egypt, has formally 
recognized King Fuad and the present régime. 
He was pursuaded to do this for the good of 
Egypt. Hilmi ruled Egypt as khedive for some 
22 years, but has been in exile for 17 years. 


CLOSER INTELLECTUAL BONDS between Italy and 
the United States is the purpose of a committee 
lately formed of Italian and American publishers, 
men of letters and representatives of universities 
and learned societies. The committee will attend 
the congress of publishers of Italy next fall and 
formulate further plans to bring the literary and 
art interests of the two countries together. 


of Japan is now 
His previous work 


Jupce Mrneitcrro ApATsI 
President of the World Court. 
on the League of Nations Council and in the As- 
sembly has been marked for its thoroughness and 
impartiality. 


Lapor Cases in the World Court at the Hague 
will be heard by the American Judge, Frank B. 
Kellogg, who has been elected a member of that 
chamber. Mr. Kellogg is also a substitute mem- 
ber of the Chamber for Transit and Communi- 
cations cases. 


A NEW MOVING-PICTURE FILM was lately adver- 
tised by the of Nations 
Bureau in New York City. It is put out to 
show how the League is building up understand- 
ing and social betterment in the Orient, in Europe, 
and in other portions of the earth. 


League Information 


SENoR DE MapariaGa, at times a sharp critic of 
the United States, and always a propagandist for 
the League of Nations, has been declared by this 
government acceptable as ambassador from re 
publican Spain to the United States. 


THREADS OF COMMUNICATION in China are at 
last spinning out in many directions. A motor 
highway between Suiyang and the far west, over 
which American-made buses are to run, will soon 
be open. The railway administration plans to 
extend and link together several railroads. The 
telegraph and internal waterway transit are the 
special study of M. Robert Haas, expert on com- 
munications, invited by China from the League 
of Nations. The air over China is already carry- 
ing an increasing stream of airplane traffic, and 
radio is rapidly weaving its invisible web of com- 
munications. 
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Porto Rico is the country selected by the Com- 
mittee on World Friendship this year. School 
children in America will send friendship chests 
to the children in Porto Rico. 


A SPECIAL 2-cent postage stamp was placed on 
sale by the Post Office Department on May 21 
to mark the fiftieth birthday of the American 
Red Cross. 
local and headquarters celebrations, radio broad- 


The anniversary was signalized by 
casts and other appropriate festivities. 


A NEW CONCRETE highway between Mexico and 
the United States was opened with appropriate 
ceremonies on May 12. It runs from Laredo, 


Texas, to Mexico City. 


More ADEQUATE FACILITIES for handling modern 
shipping will be provided within fifteen months 
at Havre, France. The harbor will be dredged and 
much enlarged so that the liners can 
dock there. Shore accommodations will permit 
four complete boat trains, sheltered from the 
weather, to be loaded at once for Paris. A new 
basin will accommodate the smaller craft in the 
estuary of the Seine. 


greatest 


CALENDAK REFORM, another non-political sub- 
ject calculated to improve social dealings, is en- 
gaging the attention of all nations. Of the 108 
plans of reform received by the League of Na- 
tions committee on this subject, two were select- 
ed as feasible. One divides the year into thirteen 
months, with allowance for an extra day on leap 
year. The less radical plan—probably therefore 
easier to adopt—divides the year into quarters 
of equal length with months of thirty, thirty and 
thirty-one days, and two extra days, one inserted at 
the end of June, the other one after December. In 
both cases week days would fall on the same 
dates in successive years. The question will be 
discussed at the meeting of the League’s Com- 
munications and Transit Commission in October. 


ARGENTINA AND CHILE are now to share the 
benefits of the Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
established in 1925 for foreign study and research. 
In the beginning only scholars from the United 
States benefited from the fund. Then funds 
were enlarged to set up a plan for Latin-American 
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Mexico was the first Latin- 
Lately, 


exchange fellowships. 
American country to be allowed fellows. 
four students have been appointed from Chile and 
three study in the United 
States. 


from Argentina to 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND POLICIES are be- 
coming increasingly a subject of study in colleges. 
Summer schools, especially, are this year offering 
courses on the policies of peace. Haverford offers, 
June 8 to 20, a two weeks’ school for peace work- 
ers, which it calls the Institute of International 
Relations. Typical of another method of 
proach is the Institute of Public Affairs, June 
28 to July 11, at the University of Virginia, Char- 
lottsville. In addition to our own American prob- 
lems the courses on Latin-American relations lead 
to a better understanding of immediate 
neighbors. 


ap- 


our 


A MOVEMENT FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP based on 
child education, “understanding, 
justice,” is initiated this year by the United States 
Flag Association, of which Col. James A. Moss, 
U\S.A., retired, is president. Winners in a con- 
test which has school- 
children, will visit France and England this sum- 
mer as “Envoys of Friendship.” They will sail 
on June 17 from New York. 


tolerance and 


” 


been carried on among 


Tue GeyevaA Wortp CONFERENCE on the Limi- 
tation of the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs, be- 
ginning May 27, will be attended by official rep- 
resentatitves of the United States. They are 
John K. Caldwell, of the State Department, who 
has for four years participated in the League 
Opium Advisory Committeee; Henry J. Anslinger, 
Commissioner of Narcotics; W. L. Treadway, of 
the public Health Service, and Sanborn Young, 
chairman of the California Narcotic Commission. 


GOVERNMENTS THAT HAVE CHANGED from mon- 
archies to republics since the World War are: 
Russia, March 12, 1917; Estonia, 1917; Germany, 
November 9, 1918; Austria, November 12, 1918; 
Czechoslovakia, November 14, 1918; Finland, 
July 17, 1919; Poland, November 9, 1918; Latvia, 
November 18, 1918; Lithuania, July 12, 1920; 
Turkey, October 29, 1923; Greece, April 13, 1924; 
Spain, April 14, 1931. 
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Book Review 


Tue Ficut ror Peace, by Devere Allen. Pp. 716 
and index. Macmillan, New York, 1931. Price, 
$5. 


Tue History oF Peace, by A. C. F. Beales. Pp. 
344 and index. C. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London. 
1931. Price, 16s, net. 














Again the conflict between the two attitudes to- 
ward methods of securing world peace is illustra- 
ted; the first book above shows it in the radical 
absolutism of the author; the second in the facts 
of the story, itself, impartially told from an Eng- 
lish point of view. Both Mr. Allen and Mr. 
Beales have patiently studied the history of the 
peace movement. The former, particularly well 
steeped in the literature of the American peace 
movement, is fired by crusading ardor for the non- 
resistant theory. Nevertheless his chapter on 
“Trial and Error,” detailing faithfully the story 
of the peace workers, even including the Quaker 
Whittier, who, in the Civil War, were led to sup- 
port war rather than slavery, is actually an ob- 
ject lesson showing the age-long dilemma of 
peace lovers when injustice has already precipi- 
tated war, a dilemma which might so easily happen 
again unless war can be prevented. But in Mr. 
Allen’s thinking there is an absolutism in the ideal 
of peace before which all other loyalties should 
bow. He does, therefore, scant justice to the 
America Peace Society and its official actions dur- 
ing war times. 

As in the days of Ladd, Beckwith and Burritt, 
however, the place where all peace workers can 
meet and labor together is in the construction of 
better international organs through which dis- 
putes can be solved in the elimination of causes 
of international friction and in fostering a spirit 
of interpretive and tolerant understanding, not 
only between nations, but also between peace 
workers. 

Mr. Allen’s final chapter sounds a moving call 
to all such cooperative labors. “Can the peace 
forces,” he asks, “wrest from war the least excuse 
for being by grappling with the world as it is 
and shaping it to serve a more exacting race?” 

Mr. Beales’ rather ambitious title is modified 
in the subtitle to “a short account of the organ- 
ized movement for international peace.” Its 
atmosphere is academic and correspondingly de- 
pendable. He divides the theme, after an in- 
troductory survey of early peace plans, into the 
peace movement in its beginnings from 1815 to 
1867; its expansion up to 1889; its status at the 
close of the World War and the international 
community since the war. He finds a change be- 
tween conditions in the world of 1815 and 1915, 
making war less of an apparent necessity of late 
and tries to find how far “peace mongers” have 
been responsible for the change. 

All the way through he differentiates between 
the philosophy of peace, with its “fanatical con- 
sistency” more widely accepted in the British, 
Quaker-led peace movement, and the practical 
schemes which were better developed, he finds, in 
America. 
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It will be interesting to members of this So- 
ciety, founded by William Ladd, to notice Mr. 
Beales’ final paragraph in which he speaks of en- 
lightened self-interest as the one quality which 
men of all nations have now in common and 
sees ahead a world of “automatic checks and bal- 
ances.” “And this,’ he concludes, “is no more 
nor less than Ladd’s Congress of Nations.” 


CoLossaL BLUNDERS OF THE War, by William 
Seaver Woods. Pp. 269 and index. Macmil- 
Jan, New York, 1930. Price, $2.50. 


It is at least encouraging to see that in this 
intensive study of blunders America spreads over 
only 40 pages, as against 70 for England and 
France together, 74 for Germany and 80 for those 
blunders which drove Russia Bolshevik. The main 
error so far as the United States is concerned 
seems to have been lack of preparation for war, 
on the theory, of course, that it is better to be 
ready and not have to go, than to go and not be 
ready. 

The facts which Mr. Woods utilizes so bril- 
liantly are well documented. His lens becomes a 
burning glass. The indictments are no less than 
scorching. His hope is that similar blunders may 
be avoided in another war if they are pitilessly 
acknowledged now. In fact, he says that already 
certain mistakes of those years are corrected in 
our Army training. 

Admitting that all Mr. Woods’ indictments are 
true, logic would seem to lead still further and 
supplement the four parts here dealing with seg- 
ments of the question to arrive at the most 
collossal of all blunders, that of the war itself. 
To the ordinary practical mind preventive meas- 
ures might be pursued more profitably here than 
anywhere else. It is evident that the author, too, 
feels some such truth, for, in the case of Germany’s 
failure to make pre-war peace plans possible, he 
says, “Even if we should grant the German claim 
the ‘the war was forced upon us,’ it still re- 
mains probable that with Germany’s active aid, 
peace could have been forced upon Europe, and 
it is now clear as daylight that that was the only 
wise plan. The other was fatal.” 

Prevention of war is itself a task to engage all 
the wisdom and foresight of all the race. For 
when we have eliminated all those losses of life 
and property due to faulty generalship or insuffi- 
cient training and supplies there still remain those 
terrific losses incident to any modern war, however 
expertly waged, losses which are, seemingly, just 
as unnecessary as any that are due to faulty 
technique. 


PouiticaL HANDBOOK OF THE WorLD.—PaRLIA- 
MENTS, PARTIES AND PRESS, AS OF JANUARY, 
1931, edited by Walter H. Mallory. Pp. 200. 
Vale University Press, New Haven, 1931. Price, 
$2.50. 


The Council on Foreign Relations, with offices at 
45 East 65th Street, New York City, has been 
issuing these reference books annually since 1928. 
They are invaluable tools when used for the cur- 
rent year, or reliable history for the past season. 
The countries of the world are alphabetically 
arranged; their political officials listed, party pro- 
grams and leaders described. 
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A most valuable service to the reader of for- 
eign news is the listing of foreign newspapers, 
with editors and party affiliations. The new vol- 
ume has been enlarged to include the organization 
and personnel of the League of Nations. 


THe AMERICAN YEAR Book, edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart and William Schuyler. Pp. 866 
and index. New York Times Co., New York, 
1931. Price, $7.50. 


Again this useful compendium of American 
progress during the year just passed comes to our 
library. Under its competent editorship and with 
the cooperation of 47 learned societies, factual arti- 
cles have been gathered covering the following 
fields: Historical; American Government; gov- 
ernmental functions; economics and business; so- 
cial conditions and aims; science, principles and 
application, and the humanities. 

Readers of the ApvocaTe oF Peace will doubt- 
less find particularly interesting Division II of the 
historical section, which deals with international 
situations affecting the United States. The intent 
in these essays—which treat of such things as the 
London Naval Conference, the United States and 
the World Court, Latin-American relations and 
so on—is to avoid argument and opinion, but to 
summarize the country’s operations during the 
year. It is doubtless impossible for persons known 
to be strongly opposed to the stand of the govern- 
ment on any question, to maintain an attitude of 
strict impartiality. Authors here are no exception 
to the rule. Yet the purpose to be factual is quite 
clear and therefore the summaries are valuable, 
since all are by recognized experts in their several 
fields. Fortunately, the book is thoroughly in- 
dexed. 


Reicious AsPEcTs OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXIco, 
by Charles S. Braden. Pp. 338 and index. Duke 
University Press, N. C., 1930. Price $3.50. 


The Conquistadors who penetrated into the 
western world have long been known by their 
discoveries and conquests. Though most often 
pictured with the cross in one hand and the 
sword in the other, it is usually only the work 
of the sword that has been studied. Professor 
Braden of Northwestern University does in this 
book what has not been attempted before in Eng- 
lish—he tells the story of the religious side of 
that conquest, at least as it applies to Mexico in 
the 16th century. It is an interesting work, done 
in the spirit of detached scholarship and en- 
riched with numerous quotations from sources 
contemporary with the period. 

The story begins with the state of religion in 
Spain at the time of the conquest and the religion 
in Mexico at the same time, having, as it did, 
evidences of some unknown earlier Christian in- 
fluence. The personality of Cortez flashes out, 
human and dramatic at many points. His letter 
to his sovereign asking for missionaries con- 
trasts the native priesthood, “honorable and 
chaste,” with the vicious and profane prelates 
who might be sent from Spain. His request for 
really devoted missionaries was granted and the 
character of the monks who first came to Mexico 
was of a high type. Narrow and fanatical they 
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were by modern standards, but truly devoted and 

holy in life. 

The conversion of the Indians, the developing 
of the native church, and its relations to civil 
affairs are pertinent to any study of the same 
questions today in Mexico. For the crown de- 
terminedly kept church control in the hands of 
foreign preists. This old policy is still a force in 
Mexican politics. It is also proved—and this 
makes the study peculiarly interesting for those 
interested in Mexico—that traces of ancient cults 
still survive there and thus make the Mexican 
church different from the same church in Europe 
today. 

Tue AmMeRICAN LEvIATHAN—THE REPUBLIC IN 
THE Macuine Ace, by Charles A. Beard and 
William Beard. Pp. 798 and index. Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1930. Price $5. 


The Government of the United States and its 
operation is no longer a matter for purely legal 
or political study. The Constitution itself has 
had to spread its feathers enormously to accom- 
modate the brood of chicks now under its wings. 
Dr. Beard the political scientist and his son, a 
technologist, have collaborated in this study of 
the influence of modern science and industry upon 
the Government of the United States. 

We find this Government a highly complex 
structure today, perhaps fitly called a Leviathan, 
after Hobbes’ “State.” So many technical quali- 
fications are now required for carrying on execu- 
tive departments that the idea of direct Demo- 
cratic control seems an anachronism. So much 
of foreign intercourse now depends upon knowl- 
edge of sociology, commerce, even upon adver- 
tizing, that the common man can surely not 
expect to follow or dictate all the moves. In 
fact it becomes more and more evident that all 
the public can do is to name the ends to be 
attained, and not the methods of reaching them. 

It is a pragmatic study, this by the Beards, 
father and son. It begins with the Constitution 
itself, and then, pursuing the rapid factual-sum- 
mary method, goes on to show how the Govern- 
ment operates, what functions have been added 
to it with the rapid growth of complicated in- 
dustrialism. 

They show not only the original work of the 
executive departments, but how the Government 
has affected transportation, business, labor and 
immigration, agriculture, reclamation, public wel- 
fare, relations with our own States and with 
foreign states. They appraise, without bias, the 
war machine in peace time and in war time, and 
the present trend toward peace as it affects the 
Government. 

An unusual feature of the book is a list for 
each chapter, of illustrative moving pictures, as 
well as the more usual bibliography. 

Such a book as this finds itself in perfect ac- 
cord with the present development in technology, 
with the present tendency to base all thought 
upon evidence, and all hope for the future of the 
world upon economics. It gives, too, a compre- 
hensive picture of this vast Government machine, 
busy at its work with the new tools and in the 
new mode. 
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FACING THE IssuE SQUARELY, by Robert C. Hall. 
Pp. 190. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1930. 
Price $1.75. 


The subtitle of this book, “A Plea for the 
Supremacy of Law Over Violence,” is most in- 
viting. You settle down for a good read. 
How smoothly everything is reduced to simple 
formulas! Why have we made such a to-do over 
world peace and its difficulties? It looks so easy 
as to be unavoidable by common-sense peoples. 
But somehow it is too easy. You begin to sus- 
pect that some facts exist which have not been 
counted. Can Mr. Hall have made a thorough 
study of the reasons for things? At last you 
come upon it. International force to be used 
against nations, evoked by the worn analogy of 
governments and individual law-breakers. The 
author seemingly knows only some of the reasons 
why America has held together. After all, there 
is sense as well as authority in “holding fast to 
that which is good.” Meanwhile, of course, and 
except in this one field of promised international 
force, America has no fear of foreign entangle- 
ments. She is already busy along thousands of 
lines. 


REALISM IN Romantic JAPAN, by Miriam Beard. 
Pp. 521. Macmillan, New York, 1931. Price, 
$5. 


Strange to the imagination is the juxtaposition 
of lotus and dynamo. Yet this is modern Japan. 
And in her book Miriam Beard helps us sense the 
inner soul of an ancient culture combining today 


with the new. Will Japan, mayhap, adopt indus- 
trial modernism without losing her sense of beauty, 
balance and simplicity? Almost we are persuaded 
to believe it. 

We see the Japanese as colorful and ceremon- 


ious; group-minded, withal, and as hero-wor- 
shipping as ourselves. We see into merchants’ vil- 
las and peasants’ or laborers’ huts, finding neither 
overornamentation in the one nor tawdry ugliness 
in the other. Direct simplicity, a touch of grace 
characterizes both. Persons typical of many 
classes appear; officials, a Buddhist abbott, geisha 
girls, coolies, peasants, water gypsies, merchants, 
Samurai—all are understandingly interpreted for 
the foreigner. 

More and more are Japanese men, says Mrs. 
Beard, like their western brethren, plunging into 
business and leaving more of the gentler arts in 
the hands of their wives. Therefore, consciously 
or unconsciously, the housewife is modifying 
standards of all kinds. “So when we say Japan 
must guard its ancient taste; or Japan must prog- 
ress in living conditions, in reality we mean this 
demure being, whose sleeves bulge with purchases, 
must do these things.” 

It is perhaps in her delineations of the rulers 
of Japan that the author is most entertaining. 
The cheery, rowdy side of Japanese nature dis- 
plays itself in many incidents in and out of the 
Diet. “As a matter of fact,’ says the author, 
“the Japanese Government is a chip off the same 
block as other governments. It is, after all, not 
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really a machine. It is a contraption.” And the 
men who run this contraption have, as elsewhere, 
a large mixture of aristocrat and plebian. With 
a different cultural background, they have many 
of the same traits as officials the world around. 
All in all, one leaves this interpretation of cities 
and byways, temples and homes, gardens, customs, 
newspapers and industries, and above all, of types 
and personalities, with a feeling that Japan is still 
unique, but that here in the East one may rec- 
ognize the oneness of the “spinning world upon 
which he rides—a world that defies the bookish 
division into hemispheres.” Further, one wishes 
to share somewhat the grace of the old civilization 
even while spreading the utilities of the new. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL City oF TANGIER, by Graham 
H. Stuart. Pp. 316, including appendixes and 
index. Stanford University Press. Price, $4. 

(Reviewed by Jackson H. Ralston.) 


This book furnishes, it is not too much to say, 
the only complete up-to-date review of the politi- 
cal situation of one of the two _ international 
cities of the world, the other city being Shanghai. 

In succession the author presents and discusses 
the city of Tangier, historically; its international 
problems; international rivalries in Morocco; in- 
ternationalization of Tangier; Tangier and the 
World War; the statute of 1923 governing Tan- 
gier; the revised statute of 1928; Tangier’s inter- 
national government; its administration; its courts 
and its codes, with the conclusions of the author. 
An extended bibliography is furnished, with ap- 
pendixes including and relating to the statute of 
1928. 

Professor Stuart very skilfully and completely 
develops the history and government of one of 
the most interesting jurisdictions in the world. 
He traces the growth of its international govern- 
ment from minor beginnings relating to health 
regulations and the establishment of an interna- 
tionally managed lighthouse at Cape Spartel to 
an elaborate government in which several foreign 
nations and representatives of the local Moham- 
medan and Jewish populations take part. The 
United States can avail itself of a right to join, as 
indeed it does contribute to maintain the Cape 
Spartel lighthouse, but so far has preferred not 
to do so. 

The weakness of the government seems to Pro- 
fessor Stuart to lie in the fact that the local 
population, while in a manner represented, can 
take no part whatsoever in choosing its rulers. 
Nevertheless we are led to believe that, laying 
aside what one may call the great political “over- 
head,” the affairs of Tangier are fairly well con- 
ducted. 

The significant thing about it all is that repre- 
sentatives of nations as far apart as France, Spain, 
Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Portugal 
(with the assistance of Mohammedans and Jews), 
can work with an eye single to the good of a city 
in which their international interests are largely 
lacking. 

Professor Stuart has done a good piece of work 
and one in the interest of international peace and 
understanding. 





